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Collector at the mercy of his own 
peon, a foot-loose wanderer afraid of 
making an acquaintance, a sales 
executive double-crossing his 
company, a lover bewildered by the 
strange ways of his woman, and an 
adversary who finds his hatred 
suddenly turn to pity—these are 
some of the characters who inhabit 
these stories. 
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and muted, these stories extend the 
frontiers of J.P. Das’s fiction. He 
explores the mysteries and anxieties 
at the heart of relationships, subtly 
revealing the chaos and uncertainty 
that lurk behind the facade of self- 
assurance and stability. A master at 
creating a shimmering, elusive, 
twilight world, he lets the reader 
eavesdrop on the most inarticulate 
longings of the individual perched 
precariously on the edges of 
conventional morality. 
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THE EMPIRE 


Raghupathy had the reputation of being an honest, dutiful, 
hardworking, sincere and competent officer. But he was 
better known for his other qualities: Draconian discipline, 
irritability, acid tongue and quick temper. As if 
complimentary to these qualities, he wore horn-rimmed 
glasses with heavy frames, smoked cigars and kept a huge 
dog. The dog, which was harsh like him, barked ferociously 
at everybody, snarling menacingly. Raghupathy took the 
dog with him everywhere and people viewed this black 
animal as a veritable extension of his personality. Though 
he did not carry a revolver or a rifle, he used two pairs 
of spectacles, one for reading and the other for distance; 
while he wore one pair, the other pair in his hand looked 
like a loaded revolver. Old cliches, which had gone out of 
use, like ‘He is so ferocious that even a pregnant cow gives 
way to him’, were recalled by people when they saw him. 
Though everyone praised his work, no one wanted to come 
near him unless it was absolutely necessary. 

In a few days after he became the District Magistrate, 
he promulgated his strict discipline in the entire district. 
His predecessor was gentle, well-behaved, polite, soft-spoken, 
religious, and utterly incompetent in work. Once 
Raghupathy came, the ethos of administration changed in 
the whole district. Office doors began to be unlocked in 
time, and office-goers turned punctual. Dead files became 
alive and the interior of offices was cleaned of cobwebs 
and dust. When the predecessor was mentioned, people 
commented that he was a gentleman, hinting at his 
incompetence as an officer. In the same way it was said 
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about Raghupathy that he was a good officer, which hinted 
that he was not a gentleman. One could draw a conclusion 
from this, though not very logical, nor proved beyond doubt, 
that a good man cannot be a good officer nor a good officer 
a good man. Be it as it may, it was beyond dispute that 
Raghupathy was a fearsome officer. He did not limit his 
propriety, discipline and rule-abiding nature to office work 
alone; he lived his personal and family life under the same 
regimen. As a result, his house was an abridged version 
of his district administration; there his wife, children and 
servants were subject to his order and discipline according 
to their place in the hierarchy. For example, he behaved 
with his wife as if she was a subordinate second class 
gazetted officer. He did not treat his children as anything 
above fourth class menials. To sum up, Raghupathy was 
a sovereign emperor, and his house along with the district, 
was his enormous empire. 

A sad exception to this ideal arrangement was his 
youngest daughter. She was sick most of the time and 
under-developed for her age. Despite several forms of 
treatment and nursing, her health and physique showed 
no sign of improvement and this was a matter of worry 
and anxiety for Raghupathy. Diagnoses and treatment in 
large hospitals and by famous doctors had come to nought. 
He had tried all the systems of treatment—allopathic, 
homeopathic, ayurvedic, unani and then had stopped going 
to doctors altogether. After doctors had come tantriks, 
kapaliks, and other men of god of various orders in different 
guises, to no avail. 

His subordinates had recognised this weakness in 
Raghupathy before long. They summoned men of god from 
different parts to keep Raghupathy happy and his house 
was often crowded with men in saffron clothes, men and 
with long beards and matted hair. 

In spite of this serious problem, Raghupathy had never 
been seen to neglect his work or slip on datelines. He 
reached office everyday exactly at the scheduled hour of 
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ten in the morning and worked with concentration and 
firmness. He fulfilled the targets for inspections of 
subordinate offices and his field officers were terrified of 
him as of a ghost. During one such tour, Raghupathy was 
inspecting a subordinate office and the Officer in charge 
of this office, who was incompetent and a shirker, was 
silently praying to his family deity. He was bathed in sweat 
and stammered along in confusion. When Raghupathy asked 
him several questions, the Officer coughed, swallowed and 
scratched the nape of his neck, but could not give an answer. 
Raghupathy’s anger was rising like fire and the subordinate 
began to wonder if the fire would reduce him to ashes. 
So he began to unsheathe the sure-to-win weapon, which 
he had kept carefully hidden for a long time. 

When Raghupathy’s arrow of invectives had ceased for 
a couple of seconds, the Officer aimed his sure-to-win 
weapon towards Raghupathy: “Sir, Pashupati wanted to 
meet you.” 

“Who is Pashupati?” snapped a cross Raghupathy. 

The Officer, who had pretended to be nearly dumb so 
far, suddenly became animated and started extolling 
Pashupati’s virtues loquaciously. Pashupati was just an 
ordinary peon in his office, but he was famous in the area 
as a yogi of the occult ashtasadhak order. He possessed a 
large number of old and rare palm-leaf manuscripts of 
astrology and tantra. His house was crowded on holidays 
by people who came with their problems and Pashupati 
found them solutions by delving into these rare manuscripts. 

After passing on this information, the Officer watched 
Raghupathy to see how effective his weapon had been so 
far. He found that the impact had been indifferent on 
Raghupathy who was utterly familiar with Yogis, sadhus, 
sannyasis and other men of god. So the Officer changed 
his strategy. 

“Once Pashupati had been dismissed from service,” said 
the Officer. 

“Why?” asked Raghupathy, slightly curious. 
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The Officer, seeing that his new weapon was working, 
continued: “One day, without telling anyone, without taking 
leave from the office, Pashupati went off to the Himalayas 
to meditate. No one at his home knew either. Only, months 
later, some of his villagers who had gone on pilgrimage 
to Kedarnath and Badrinath had seen Pashupati riding a 
large bearded goat, going off to the snowy peaks. Five years 
later, Pashupati had returned on his own. By then he had 
been dismissed from service. But everyone recommended 
that he be re-employed, including their Minister.” 

Raghupathy was about to ask under which rule a person 
absconding for five years without any leave application could 
be reinstated; and the officer guessed as much from his 
face, and said: ” The Minister's nephew was suffering from 
asthma for years. Pashupati cured him in a week's time.” 

Raghupathy became suspicious that this incompetent 
shirker of an officer was taking advantage of his weakness. 
He thought that he would return to his questions related 
to the inspection. But the episode about the Minister's 
nephew being cured made him wonder. Before 
Raghupathy’s conflicting thoughts could carry him away, 
the Officer brought in Pashupati himself in person. 

Raghupathy was disappointed to see an ordinary looking 
menial in khaki office uniforms who did not wear a long 
beard. But, in order to get to the bottom of the matter, he 
closed the files and papers relating to the inspection and 
concentrated on Pashupati. To facilitate this shift, tea and 
biscuits arrived, the atmosphere relaxed and the Officer 
began to talk pluckily. 

“Big saab’s daughter will get well, wouldn’t she?” asked 
the Officer of Pashupati, while his eyes squinted at 
Raghupathy. 

Pashupati closed his eyes, uttered a prayer and said: “As 
the kind Lord desires.” 

The statement was ambiguous and was of no consolation 
to Raghupathy. The Officer understood this and asked 
Pashupati:” When will big saab come to you?” 
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“Whenever his excellency desires,” replied Pashupati. 

“Tomorrow is Sunday; will it suit?” asked the Officer. 
“There is puja tomorrow, I hope?” 

“Sunday cannot go without puja,” said Pashupati. 
“Besides, tomorrow is full moon. Your excellency may please 
to come tomorrow.” 

The Officer sent away the peon and studied Raghupathy’s 
face. Raghupathy had not been sufficiently convinced. In 
order to prevent him from reflecting further, the Officer 
said: “Tomorrow, sir, is Sunday. Pashupati lives nearby. I 
would venture to suggest that there would be no harm if 
you pay a visit to him tomorrow.” 

Raghupathy could not say no. He only said: “I have 
not brought the horoscopes nor other papers.” 

The Officer summoned Pashupati again and said: “Saab 
will come to your village tomorrow. Do you need 
horoscopes?” 

“If his excellency remembers the date of birth and his 
ascendant sign in the zodiac, that will do.” 

The Officer sent away Pashupati and asked his boss: “Sir, 
you remember your date of birth and ascendant sign?” 
Boss nodded yes, and the Officer immediately began to 
make arrangements for Raghupathy’s visit to the peon’s 
village. It was decided that they would leave very early 
so that they may reach the village and return before noon. 

Pashupati was a malingerer like his Officer. He did not 
come to office on time and was a poor worker. The Officer 
did not believe in the occult powers of Pashupati and had 
never gone to his village nor solicited his advice on any 
matter. However, he could find out the location of 
Pashupati‘s village, explained the route to the driver, and 
very early next morning reached the dak bungalow where 
Raghupathy was staying. It was autumn and the early 
morning was slightly chilly. Raghupathy came out in his 
formal suit sharp at seven, with his dog. When the driver 
said that a big crowd must already have gathered in the 
village, it was so late, the Officer said: “Don’t worry, Ill 
get saab’s work done ahead of others.” 
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The peon’s village was far away and the road was 
bumpy. Raghupathy’s dog began to bark without rhyme 
or reason. Before Raghupathy could say anything to it, the 
Officer said: “Just beyond this bushveld, is the village.” 

But there was more road and thickets and topes and 
wood lots beyond this bushveld and the Officer said many 
irrelevant things to entertain Raghupathy and to distract 
his attention. The sun was high when they reached the 
village. The heat and a mild irritation had reddened 
Raghupathy’s face and the dog was now barking loudly. 
Though it was not exactly a fair, there indeed was a large 
crowd. An irritated Raghupathy got out of his car in the 
midst of the heat, a mild hunger, the garrulous Officer and 
the barking dog, when a subordinate of the Officer 
welcomed him, and escorted him to the peon’s house. This 
was at one end of the village and he had to pass through 
a dusty narrow lane crowded with naked children. Inside 
his dark formal suit, sweat poured out, making Raghupathy 
uncomfortable. Halfway down, there was an arch made of 
green leaves, bamboos and coloured paper, and Raghupathy 
fancied that this had been erected to welcome him. But 
when he saw the lines of coloured paper-flags decorated 
the path from the arch to the peon’s house, disappointment 
appeared on his face. Someone explained to him that this 
decoration was made for the full-moon puja. 

“Who has brought this wretched mongrel to this 
enclosure?” someone asked in a raised voice. Raghupathy 
stopped and looked back to find two men stopping his 
dog. 

The Officer said softly: “A dog of good breed, foreign 
breed no less, let it come.” 

But one of the men stopping the dog shouted: “From 
here the sacrarium of the deity begins. Dogs, cats, fish, 
chicken and mutton are not allowed beyond this point.” 

Raghupathy glared at the man who was reducing his 
dog to the level of fish and chicken and mutton, but quickly 
controlled his feelings, left the dog in charge of one of the 
very subordinate officials and stepped ahead. 
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Two steps later, there was another arch, from where the 
path turned to the right. Shoes and chappals had been left 
behind there. The Officer said: “Sir, please proceed with 
your shoes on, you can keep them right over there.” 

But Raghupathy remembered the episode of the dog, and 
took off the shoes, though in that hot dusty lane walking 
barefoot was a far from pleasant experience. He suppressed 
the violent desire to smoke; a cigar would have been a 
positive misadventure after the dog and the shoes. 

Through a narrow door-frame beneath a low thatched 
roof, they now reached the sanctum sanctorum of the deity. 
On one side of the small narrow courtyard, there was a 
tiny earthen platform on which peon Pashupati was sitting 
in padmasan, surrounded by old palm-leaf manuscripts, and 
burning camphor and resins. Nicely bathed, in silk dhoti 
and chaddar, sandalwood paste and vermilion smeared on 
the forehead, Pashupati was mumbling over a palm leaf 
scripture. The supplicants squatting on the floor in the 
open courtyard gazed at him humbly. They were sick and 
poor rustics and had come seeking treatment for various 
chronic and painful diseases, except one man who was 
wearing clean clothes. Looking at the situation, the Officer 
said:” Sir, please wait for a second, Ill fetch a chair for 
you.” 

The Officer disappeared and Raghupathy knew that he 
would not return. It was unlikely that anyone in this village 
would have a chair. Even if a chair could be found, someone 
sitting above the god-man’s level would be a sacrilege, no 
doubt. Raghupathy ambled through the slovenly crowd and 
sat cross-legged, next to the man in clean clothes. He could 
not find place for his knees, and the formal suit was not 
meant for this posture. It was noontime and the sun rays 
hit his scalp squarely. 

Raghupathy stared at Pashupati with uninterrupted 
attention. However, Pashupati did not look at anyone, 
concentrated over the pages of the scriptures and explained 
to the supplicant sitting before him in an incomprehensible 
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language. The simpleton had come to him seeking cure 
for a chronic ailment, but Pashupati asked him: “The book 
says there is a chakra - a wheel. Is there any wheel in your 
house?” 

Raghupathy wondered what he would have answered 
had the same question been posed to him. 

But the simpleton said: “No.” 

Pashupati rubbed some green leaves on the palm-leaf, 
rearranged his glasses and asked: “Then is there any chitra, 
a picture of human being?” 

The simpleton said: “No.” 

Pashupati told a man sitting next to him: “Call elder 
brother, please, let him read this page.” 

The elder brother of Pashupati was his assistant in reading 
the palm-leaf scriptures. He came, rubbed some more green 
leaves on the page, tied the glasses to his ears with some 
more sewing thread and endeavoured to read the words 
more clearly. 

After a long time, Raghupathy’s eyes locked with 
Pashupati’s, and he thought that Pashupati would beckon 
him now and sort out his problems immediately. But the 
next moment Pashupati’s eyes had moved away. He took 
the scripture back from his brother, and tried to read it, 
keeping it close to his eyes. Raghupathy reckoned that he 
would get up and go away, give a dressing down to the 
creepy Officer and ruin his Annual Confidential Report and 
strike down the reappointment of Pashupati which had been 
made contrary to the rules. But in this blazing heat, the 
waiting by the breath-taken devotees, the occult Pashupati 
in sandalwood, vermilion and silk and amidst awe-inspiring 
and sacred-looking old palm-leaf manuscripts, he was 
reminded of the sickly face of his daughter, an imaginary 
face of the minister’s nephew and he quickly dispelled all 
irreverent thoughts from his mind. 

Suddenly Raghupathy saw the Officer relaxing in the 
verandah outside. Before the sycophant Officer could look 
away, Raghupathy glowered at him. The Officer signalled 
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from the safe distance that he can’t reach Raghupathy 
through the crowd. After this, through mudras of fingers, 
limbs, eyes and lips and other movements and sign 
languages he communicated to him:” Have patience, 
excellency, I have despatched someone to get a chair for 
you; till the chair comes, please relax. Besides, I am just 
now going and telling the godman that after he is through 
with this simpleton, he will come and cure your daughter.” 

Soon after saying all that through his silent language, 
the Officer ran away, out of Raghupathy’s sight. Raghupathy 
cursed this sycophant Officer without opening his lips. He 
had now realised thoroughly that in this place let alone 
the subordinate Officer, even Raghupathy himself had very 
little say. This small thatched house was a veritable empire 
whose undisputed and unvanquished emperor was peon 
Pashupati. And the squatted assemblage were his supplicant 
subjects. When he realised this, Raghupathy relaxed and 
waited patiently for his turn. 


(Translated by Hrushikesh Panda) 
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THE EMERGENCY 


Vishwanath burst into Shastry’s room, all wrought up, and 
asked: “Hey, have you heard? A state of Emergency has 
been proclaimed from today!” Prasad and Shastry were 
relaxing there in the lunch-break. Shastry offered him a 
seat and answered: “We were discussing an emergency, 
too, before you dropped in. The situation is that no new 
book has come to our club for the last one month or so”. 
Vishwanath did not like this flippancy. He mopped his 
brow and said: “Many have been taken into custody since 
last night; the round-up continued even today.” 

Everyone knew that Vishwanath was a serious and timid 
fellow who got overwrought at the slightest provocation. 
Prasad tried to assure him: “Let Emergency be clamped; 
let people be taken prisoners. How does it affect us? So 
long as our club runs it is immaterial.” Vishwanath did 
not seem to be pacified. However he kept quiet. Shastry 
got up to prepare coffee. 

The ‘club’, that Prasad was talking of, consisted of three 
members-Prasad, Shastry and Vishwanath. ‘Book’ meant 
pornographic material and the ‘library’ was the upper shelf 
of the almirah in Shastry’s office. The only luxury known 
to these three friends, working in offices located close to 
each other, was to read such erotics and discuss them. When 
they met during lunch-break they used to exchange books 
or pornographic ideas. 

While sipping coffee slowly, Prasad observed: “I have 
got the scent of a banned magazine. If 1 manage to get 
hold of some old copies I would certainly gift them to 
the library.” 
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“If we don’t get any new book we have to close down 
the library”, said Shastry ruefully. 

Meanwhile Vishwanath had regained his composure to 
some extent, after drinking coffee. He joined in the 
conversation. “I have discovered an easy way of selecting 
books for our library. Every year some new titles feature 
in the red book detailing restricted items of import. One 
look at it and you know what are the hot stuff published 
that year!” 

In this regard Shastry’s factual knowledge was enviable. 
He stated: “You see, there is a private case catalogue in 
the British Library that contains a list of the restricted 
collection in their North Library. There are real good stuff 
in this collection, books like Fanny Hill, Burton’s ‘Kamasutra’ 
etc.! In fact, in this collection there is a copy of the Times 
of 1882 in which the compositor had, intentionally, used 
a four-letter word!” | 

Prasad was not interested in these facts. “There is no 
point having all this bookish knowledge”, he remarked, 
slightly chagrined. “The basic problem is to get books; where 
shall we get them from? Srinivasan returned from London 
just a week back, but he didn’t bring a single book. Of 
course, he brought some stag films. One of these days 
we must drop in at his place to have a look at them.” 

“The first and foremost rule of our club is that we should 
confine ourselves to reading books only. If we add films 
to it, someone might next suggest that we visit bordellos!” 
retorted Vishwanath. 

Shastry agreed with him. “Only books and magazines”, 
he said. 

“And photographs? Why do you have that packet of 
photos in the library?” asked Prasad immediately. 

“Only printed materials-books and photos would find 
a place in our library,” Shastry corrected himself. 

Before dispersing that day they decided to add to the 
library collection by buying some new books from the 
market the next day. Vishwanath did not agree to join in 
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this book-buying venture. So it was settled that Shastry 
and Prasad would go during lunch-break the next day to 
purchase at least three new books or magazines. 
Earlier they had often purchased such books from the 
‘road-side stalls. But that day everything appeared strange 
in the market-place. There was not much rush and some 
tension seemed to hang in the air. Usually the stalls were 
crowded at that hour of the day; but that day there were 
only a couple of customers around. The stall-keeper knew 
them well; but he didn’t break into his usual smile on seeing 
them. Instead, when Shastry inquired about new books 
making a secret signal, he put his fingers on his lips and 
pointed at the other customers thus making a sign for 
Shastry to keep quiet. 

After the other customers had left, the stall-keeper spoke 
under his breath: “Don’t you ask me about such books 
any more! You see, these are bad times.” Though there 
was no one else in the vicinity, he darted furtive glances 
hither and thither. Just then a police van sped along the 
road. Pointing to it, he said almost in a whisper, 
“Emergency”. Then without looking at them he got busy 
in dusting the book-shelves which he had already dusted 
before. 

Balked in their purpose, Shastry and Prasad stepped on 
to the road. Shastry was angry with the stall-keeper, “The 
chap is a fool! What connection is there between Emergency 
and selling porno-books?” 

Seeing another police van on the road, Prasad said, 
” Anyway it is illegal, isn’t it? There was a small cabin near 
our house that sold foreign goods. But last night the chap 
closed it down after selling off the goods at throwaway 
prices!” 

Shastry kept mum. He felt a touch of fear since all the 
books in their library were being kept in his almirah! To 
suppress this nascent fear he held forth in a pontifical 
manner: “It is wrong to ban any book, whether it is porno 
or otherwise. This is an interference in the personal freedom 
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of man. A man should have the basic right to choose his 
reading materials.” 

“How can it be possible?” riposted Prasad. 

“Why?” Shastry broke in on him without allowing him 
to say anything more, “In 1967, Denmark lifted the ban 
on obscene books. It was left to the people to decide whether 
they should go for pornography or not.” 

“Had it been so here, our club would not have come 
into being, in the first place,” remarked Prasad. 

“That's right” agreed Shastry and in order to parade his 
knowledge he said: Though the sale of porno literature in 
Denmark was very good for the first two years, there came 
a plateau after that. The sale dropped drastically and there 
was no other go but to export the materials.” 

On return to the office, they found Vishwanath waiting 
for them in Shastry’s room. He, too, became disappointed 
at seeing them return empty-handed. After listening to their 
story he said: “We have to close down the club.” 

Meanwhile Shastry had hit upon a new idea. He said: 
“Now we have to go for such books which could not be 
classed under pornography, yet would contain real hot stuff. 
Many such books are available in the market.” Then they 
drank coffee and their sitting ended for the day without a 
single book having been exchanged. 

Shastry had a disturbed sleep that night because 
throughout the day, in the office and outside, he had heard 
many rumours regarding police activities. It seemed to have 
become commonplace to have people taken into custody 
without assigning any reason whatsoever. People were 
moving around everywhere, in office and market-place, 
ashen-faced and nervous. In fact the people, who just a 
few days back took pride in discussing politics loudly, 
had been suddenly struck dumb! Shastry was never 
interested in politics and had never got involved in any 
fracas. He had nothing to do with the proclamation of 
Emergency. But he could not forget all those banned books 
lying in his almirah and it robbed him of his sleep. He 
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decided that it would be his first job on the morrow to 
find a solution to that problem. 

On reaching office, Shastry rang up Vishwanath: “The 
books that are with me...” “Wrong number”, snapped 
Vishwanath not allowing Shastry to complete his sentence 
and banged the receiver down. He dialled Vishwanath’s 
number again and was told: “I’m busy now; I shall ring 
you up after five minutes.” Vishwanath’s behaviour 
intrigued Shastry because previously Vishwanath, 
anticipating arrival of some new books, always used to get 
excited on receiving a phone call from Shastry. 

Shastry came away from the telephone and locked the 
door from within and opened the almirah. In one corner 
of the upper shelf lay their books stacked up. He picked 
up a few. Had it been some other time he would have 
browsed through the books or would have enjoyed looking 
just at the pictures. But that day he got scared holding 
these books in his hand. He emptied the bottom shelf and 
kept the books in a corner there. Then he put some other 
papers in front so as to cover them up. 

He wanted to dispose of those books and for that he 
tried to plan out a course of action. Many schemes came 
to his mind: On his way back from the office, he would 
drop some books everyday in the drains or take the books 
to his house and set fire to them. This second scheme called 
up a scene from a film in which the villain was caught 
when the police found a clue to this whereabouts from 
the smoke that emanated while he was burning some secret 
papers. So Shastry stopped thinking about that scheme and 
having hidden the books with some more papers, he closed 
the almirah. 

Then he waited for the telephone call. After a long time 
the telephone rang. But the caller was Prasad, not 
Vishwanath. Prasad asked: “You seem to have read so 
much. So do you know anything about the law in our 
country against pornography?” Shastry was embarrassed. 
He felt that he should have known more about all these; 
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but he did not want to show his ignorance. So he replied: 
“Yes, I shall tell all about it during lunch-break today.” 

“Are we going to meet during the lunch break, in the 
first place?” asked Prasad. “Someone was saying that there 
would be no lunch-breaks henceforth and the main gate 
would remain locked.” 

“Nonsense”, restorted Shastry. “Is it Hitler's Germany?” 

But despite the retort he was feeling uneasy. He rang 
up Vishwanath again. But without allowing him to talk, 
Vishwanath said: “It’s not safe to have such talk over the 
telephone. I shall talk to you during the lunch-break today.” 

Vishwanath’s words made Shastry nervous. It had become 
imperative that he should know what sort of a crime it 
was to have banned books, whether political or 
pornographic, in one’s possession. He decided to gather 
more knowledge about it from some source or the other. 

When they met during lunch-break Shastry asked 
Vishwanath testily: “Since when has it become dangerous 
to talk over the telephone?” 

“You don’t keep track of what’s happening outside. No 
telephone is safe today. Who knows whose telephone is 
tapped?” replied Vishwanath. 

Shastry said: “There are thousands of telephones in the 
city. Do you mean to tell me that all these telephones are 
tapped?” Prasad took the telephone off the table and tossed 
it about in his hands. A small disc fell from it. Prasad picked 
it up and showing it to them said: “This small thing, for 
all you know, might be a bug.” 

Everyone fell silent. Vishwanath took off the watch from 
his wrist and wound it up again. Prasad got up to help 
in preparing coffee. After handing a cup of coffee to 
everyone, Prasad broke the silence. He asked Shastry: “Did 
you get any new report?” 

Everyone understood his code when he mentioned 
‘report’; but no one laughed aloud as if they were afraid 
that their laugh would be recorded in some control room 
through that small disc and put them in trouble! Shastry 
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picked up the disc and flung it out of the window with 
all his force. Only then he opened his mouth, “No new 
ones; only the old reports.” 

After saying this he remembered about the library and 
said: “I’m going to return all the reports.” Prasad and 
Vishwanath looked at him as if he was saying something 
strange. They did not reply but all of a sudden got up 
and left, as though there was some secret understanding 
between the two. Their behaviour made Shastry suspicious. 

After their departure, Shastry continued to brood over 
this problem of getting rid of those books. In fact, Prasad 
and Vishwanath had asked him to hand over the books 
to them long back; but at that time he had declined to 
part with them. That evening while leaving the office he 
put one book in a cover and carried it with him in order 
to throw it away somewhere. But the road to his house 
seemed to be unusually crowded that day and unfortunately, 
a herd of buffaloes stood near the drain where he had 
decided to dump the book. After arriving at home he 
surveyed the kitchen. Through the window he could see 
the kitchen of the flat opposite his and there was some 
movement there. He dropped the idea of burning the book 
and the next day brought it back to the office, still secure 
in the cover. 

When the two friends did not turn up during lunch- 
break the next day, he became nervous and looked at his 
watch time and again. When he had lost all hope of their 
coming, they showed up and instantly Shastry was bucked 
up. He asked: “Why are you so late today?” 

“Emergency”, replied Prasad. “No one can leave his seat 
before time. Less words, more work.” 

Vishwanath fished out a small radio from his pocket and 
placed it on the table. “But there is no cricket match today,” 
remarked Shastry. Raising the volume of the radio 
Vishwanath said: “Telephone bugs don’t work when a radio 
is on.” 

The radio comforted them a little although they were 
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not engaged in any such work or talk that would have 
made them liable to action. While sipping coffee Shastry 
said: “I can no longer keep these reports. You take them 
away.” Prasad and Vishwanath did not pay any heed to 
his words. Vishwanath said: “Go and sell them at the book- 
stall. After the emergency we would buy them back though 
it would entail some loss of money.” Prasad, instantly, 
nodded his agreement. This roused Shastry’s suspicion. He 
felt that the two-Prasad and Vishwanath-had hatched some 
plot to put him in trouble. He reminded Prasad of the 
behaviour of the stall-keeper the other day. Prasad did not 
respond to that. So Shastry did not broach the subject again 
and soon the discussion veered round to other topics. 
However their conversation continued to deal with various 
aspects of the Emergency and it was not very comfortable 
for Shastry. 

After their departure, Shastry resolved to get rid of the 
books as early as possible. Prasad had said that spies were 
on the prowl all over the city. Shastry suspected that the 
man who stood on the other side of the road looking at 
his window might be a spy. It seemed the spies were well 
looked after and that was why even some respectable 
gentlemen had also turned informers. This gave him some 
absurd thought: What if Prasad and Vishwanath spill the 
beans about him before someone? If such a thing came 
to pass, he would certainly implicate those two too, he 
thought. But the offending stuff was with him; so why 
should anyone lend credence to his words? Then he felt 
repentant. Prasad and Vishwanath were his intimate friends 
for so many years and it was, he felt, rather improper on 
his part to have such thoughts about them. 

That evening when he was returning home, he felt as 
though a pack of spies was following him, keeping a close 
watch on him. The rumours that he had heard daily at 
work and outside, had made him jittery. Every day some 
new rumour or other floated about so as to strike one with 
panic. Everyday Shastry opened his almirah, looked at the 
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bottom shelf and tried to conceal the books with more 
papers. But he never could free himself from fear and he 
never could have a good night's sleep. 

After the activities of the club were suspended the visits 
of Vishwanath and Prasad became infrequent; they met 
rarely and that too for very short periods only. Shastry 
concentrated more on his work and tried to forget that he 
had stacks of explosive materials in the bottom shelf of 
his almirah. He also brought some books of law relating 
to pornography and tried to read them. But this only 
heightened his tension. 

Then one day he looked out of the window and saw a 
man having a smoke and watching his window. He could 
not remember the face of the other man whom he had 
seen standing there the other day; but there was a great 
possibility that he was the same man. He removed himself 
from near the window and keeping himself hidden from 
view, watched the man. The man was watching his window 
intently, without batting an eyelid. Shastry came to the table 
and quaffed off a glass of water. Just then the telephone 
rang and startled him, but as soon as he picked up the 
receiver the line snapped. 

All these happenings scared him sick. He dialled 
Vishwanath’s number. But as soon as Vishwanath lifted 
his phone, Shastry replaced the receiver. That day he seemed 
to see many policemen and spies on his way back home. 
Without talking to anyone he sat silently at home. While 
retiring to bed after having dinner he gave it a lot of thought. 
Finally he decided to leave this city of telephone tapping, 
police spies and burgeoning rumours behind and go to his 
village. There he would consign all these books in the 
lonesome river. 

Though this scheme was not a full-proof one, after a 
long time Shastry turned in for a peaceful night. 


(Translated by Bibhuti Mishra) 
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COMMUNITY 


People living in the outskirts of the small town, where 
the man moved about, knew little about him. They did 
not know which religion or caste he belonged to. As a matter 
of fact, no one knew what his real name was. He was a 
madman and everyone called him Pagal, a lunatic. His not 
having a name or caste or religion posed no problem since 
he kept to himself and had very little contact with others. 
He never spoke, so it was not known where:he was from 
or what his language was; people had given up bothering 
about it long since. There was even a doubt if he was really 
dumb or had simply decided not to talk. Be that as it may, 
Pagal was now a well known mobile institution of this 
suburb. 

Pagal had no fixed place of residence nor any regular 
arrangement for his meals. He ate whatever was available 
and slept wherever he found a place. He never begged 
nor did he refuse anything given to him. All day long, 
and sometimes through the nights, he kept on pacing the 
street and people were familiar with the special sound of 
his tread in a pair of heavy boots. They thought of him 
when he was not to be seen in the street for a day or two 
and it was always reassuring to listen to his footfall in the 
quiet streets of winter nights. 

There was, however, a problem concerning Pagal 
whenever there was a communal riot. Every couple of years, 
political parties would decide on a riot for various reasons. 
Though the riots were grim and bloody affairs in the city, 
resulting in murder and plunder and rape and refugee 
camps, they took a different form in the suburb. Communal 
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disharmony here never went beyond mutual abuse, fisticuffs 
and breaking of furniture in the shops. 

Pagal posed a problem on such occasions because of his 
unkempt beard. At a casual glance he looked like a Muslim 
because of his beard. However, if one gave him a second, 
serious look, he also resembled a puritanic Hindu like the 
Jagadguru. During Hindu-Muslim riots, Hindus found in 
Pagal an easy victim and belaboured him. For them, Pagal 
was then a fanatic Muslim. During the height of the riots, 
Muslims, because of their inferior numbers, kept quiet, but 
as soon as the situation normalised a bit, they came out 
to retaliate. They too got hold of Pagal, called him a Hindu 
fanatic and a Sadhu Maharaj and gave him a beating. Pagal 
thus got it from both sides, but even on the worst days 
of the riots, he never kept away from his patrolling of the 
streets. 

The communal riots had their own unwritten rules and 
conventions. The people in this suburb knew exactly when 
trouble would start. Leaders from the town would descend 
in the suburb the previous night, conspire with their 
henchmen over cups of tea, and leave very early in the 
morning. The disturbance was then formally launched from 
the tea shops under the old banyan tree. 

There were two tea shops next to each other. One was 
called the Hindu Tea-stall; the other shop was named after 
Gandhiji, but since it was owned by a Muslim, everyone 
called it the Muslim Tea-stall. The Muslim owner was an 
old man whom everybody called Mahatma. Though police 
and other government officials would be fully unaware about 
the plans for a communal disturbance and arrived at the 
trouble spots after everything was over, the news of an 
imminent trouble reached the people well in time. On the 
day of riot, old Mahatma quietly went to the shop before 
day-break and put away the cash box and fragile things 
in a safe place and locked the shop again. The events which 
followed next had this standard scenario: 

Pagal finished his night patrol of the streets and sat down 
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under the banyan tree at about nine in the morning. He 
knew that he would be asked over for tea from one of 
the tea-shops. He pretended unconcern and kept waiting, 
not knowing that it was riot day. No one offered him tea. 
A little later, groups of youngmen gathered under the tree. 
Soon they started shouting slogans about Mahatma Gandhi, 
Bharat Mata, Hindu Unity and so on. When the sun became 
a little hotter, the slogans changed to Down with Muslims, 
Blood for Blood, Traitors Quit and so on. 

Pagal, looking unhappy without his morning cup of tea, 
also joined the crowd and behaved as if he too would shout 
slogans with them were he not dumb. The crowd now 
marched towards the Muslim shop. Mahatma, who knew 
all the youngmen and was familiar with the drill, took out 
the kettle from the stove and came outside. The boys now 
pulled out the signboard from the shop, threw it on the 
ground and two of them started jumping on it. They broke 
the glass panes and took out biscuits and cookies and 
distributed these among the crowd. The Hindu shopkeeper 
also considered it an occasion to distribute eats from his 
own shop. As a matter of fact, he locked his cashbook and 
came out to join the slogan shouting... The attendant of the 
Hindu shop used the stove of the Muslim to prepare cups 
of tea for the crowd. Soon it was noon and the shouting 
was feeble and weak and it was time to call it a day. 
However, someone reminded the others that they had not 
yet manhandled a Muslim, without which no communal 
disturbance would be complete. They all now looked at 
Pagal, and four of them rushed at him calling him a bloody 
Muslim. Someone pushed Pagal and he fell down. They 
kicked him around for a while and then dispersed shouting 
slogans about Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the afternoon, the Hindu shopkeeper and his servant 
went back to their shop. Mahatma came back from wherever 
he had hidden himself and started rearranging his things. 
The madman got up and looked around as if nothing had 
happened. Mahatma offered him a cup of tea. Lest the 
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Muslim appear to be more generous than him, the Hindu 
too gave the madman buns to eat and forced him to take 
a second cup of tea. By the time police arrived an hour 
later, Mahatma had straightened out the signboard and had 
hung it up. The whole incident was forgotten by the evening 
and people gathered under the tree as usual. 

Communal disturbance in the suburb was a tame affair 
since it had rather strict rules and conventions. The scene 
of the disturbance had to be outside the street, near the 
tree, which was a public place. There was a limit to the 
damage to be done. The strictest rule was that no one would 
raise his little finger at Mahatma; not even speak to him 
harshly or impolitely. The rule had been broken only once, 
when a youngster, new to the game, had called the 
Mahatma a Muslim. The others had taken the youngster 
to task and had sent him home crying. 

In course of time, however, there were changes in these 
rules. Younger people took over leadership from the elders. 
The young leaders in the suburb started collecting money 
from the shops. When leaders from the city came to the 
suburb for organising a riot, the discussions were now 
somewhat different. 

“What happened here during the last riot?” the leader 
asked. 

The young followers were a little embarrassed to answer 
the question since nothing much had really happened during 
the previous riot. The clever one among them, however, 
saved the situation by making a slightly exaggerated claim. 
“We had ransacked all the Muslim shops.” 

“How many were killed”? asked the leader. 

The question put them all to shame. There were quite 
a few deaths in the city, but in this suburb the only physical 
action was the beating of the madman. The clever one 
alluded to this incident and said, “We had broken the legs 
of a Muslim.” 

The leader did not seem to feel happy about it all and 
said. “You people seem to be an effeminate lot. Communal 
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riot is a serious matter, but you are treating it as child’s 
play. I thought that I would spend fifteen minutes with 
you and brief you about the plans for tomorrow. I now 
see that I have to spend more time with you. Can you 
arrange some drinks or are your going to tell me that all 
the liquor shops are closed?” 

The leader and his men spent the better part of the 
evening with the youngsters charting out detailed plans 
for the commotion. However, word was passed around in 
the morning among the people of the minority community 
that they should leave their houses. They all did, for the 
times were different now, but Mahatma said, “One does 
not leave one’s house in times of trouble.” 

During that riot, the hooligans set fire to Mahatma’s shop 
and did in fact break Pagal’s leg. But it must be admitted 
that none showed any disrespect to Mahatma. Days after 
the riot, Pagal limped back from the hospital and Mahatma 
put his shop in order. Elections came and leaders started 
lecturing about communal harmony. Mahatma said, “Didn‘t 
I say that everything will be normal again?” 

Everything was normal, but-not for long. Besides Hindu- 
Muslim riots, one now saw Hindu-Sikh riots. ‘Hindu-Sikh 
Bhai Bhai’ slogans gave place to ‘Hindu-Muslim Bhai Bhai’ 
slogans. To Pagal’s misfortune, he was now made into an 
Akali and the young hooligans ran after him calling him 
a langda Sardar, a lame Sikh. 

That there was going to be another communal riot soon 
was known to all except the police. It was also known that 
this was going to be a severe one this time. The Muslims 
left the city and its suburbs and went away to villages which 
were expected to be safe. Even the Hindu tea shop owner 
locked his shop and went to his village. Elderly people of 
the locality went to Mahatma and asked him to leave the 
city for a few days, but he did not agree. “Last time too 
you were giving me the same advice,” he said, “but as 
you know, nothing happened.” 

Next morning saw the hooligans running after Pagal. 
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This time, however, they had knives in their hands. Even 
Mahatma failed to recognise them, for theirs were indeed 
strange faces. When Pagal came limping to the tea shop, 
Mahatma ran out of the shop straight into the crowd to 
protect the madman. “Kill the bloody Muslim” someone 
shouted. A knife flashed and Mahatma fell down bleeding. 
There was pandemonium thereafter and in a minute 
everyone started running away and the place was cleared 
but for Mahatma’s body. Pagal came over, kneeled before 
Mahatma and tried to pull him up, but Mahatma was dead 
by then. 

A jeep drew up. For the first time Pagal spoke and 
shouted for police. However, the people who came out of 
the jeep were not policemen, but respected political leaders. 
They were not effeminate and chicken hearted like the 
youngmen of the suburb and were not scared of a dead 
body. Pagal looked up at them and asked for a doctor, 
but the visitors only laughed with derision. Two of them 
caught hold of the madman as a third filled up a canister 
with petrol from the jeep. They tied up Pagal to the banyan 
tree and poured petrol on him. 

One of them said, “This man looks like a lunatic. Is he 
a Hindu or a Muslim?” The leader went to Pagal and asked 
him, “What community are you from?” Pagal did not reply. 
He had as suddenly become mute as he had started 
speaking. 

They laughed again. The leader took out a cigarette, 
lighted it and took a few puffs. He smoked for a while 
and threw away the stub. Then he passed on the matchbox 
to the fellow standing next to him. 


(Translated by the Author) 
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THE PROSTITUTE 


After winding up his day's work, Pramod returned to his 
hotel in the evening. He had won the day for he had 
managed to get orders from a number of offices for the 
equipment his company sold. Of course, he had to resort 
to underhand methods like bribes, lies and flattery for that. 
His long years of experience had taught him that bribe was 
the sure-fire method in business; once money changes hands 
it is as though an unwritten deed of contract is signed 
between the man who gives and the man who takes the 
bribe. Thereafter it is smooth sailing all the way. In other 
methods there is considerable loss of time, and success, 
too, is not assured. 

He sat down on a chair and made a mental summing 
up of the day’s proceedings. He had spent much less money 
than what he had budgeted for. He decided to keep the 
balance amount with himself without returning it to the 
company. He was not at all worried over this lapse on 
his part. What worried him was his tacit consent to help 
a rival company during his talk with them. It pricked his 
conscience a little. 

While sipping tea, he decided not to give it any more 
thought. His day had passed smoothly and he wanted to 
enjoy his last night in that city. Next day in the morning 
he would have to go to the market to purchase things 
ordered by his wife and children. At mid-day he would 
board the train for home. Having decided on the next day’s 
programme he took out a slim note-book containing 
telephone numbers. Telephone numbers of ministers, officers 
and other powerful persons featured in it; but there was 
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also a special page which contained some mysterious 
numbers furnished by his friends from time to time. Pramod 
dialled the first number of this page. From the other side 
came a man’s voice on the line,” “Who do you want?” 

“Kamla Devi,” replied Pramod. 

“What’s your name?” asked the man. 

“Vinod. Vinod Sharma,” said Pramod. 

“OK. Please be on the line for a while.” 

Pramod waited; but when no one spoke for two minutes 
he was about'to snap the line, when the man’s voice came 
again, “No. There's no Kamla Devi here”. Without waiting 
for Pramod to say anything the man replaced the receiver 
immediately. Pramod swore under. his breath and dialled 
the next number. There was no response. He tried to 
remember who had given him that number so that he could 
curse him. But he could not remember his name even after 
straining his memory. Then he bypassed all other numbers 
and came to the last one. A female voice came on the line, 
“Who do you want?” 

“I want Vimla Devi,” replied Pramod. 

“Vimla does not stay here nowadays.” 

Pramod had thought that the woman would hang up 
immediately; but she did not. That encouraged him. 

“A friend of mine had given me your number,” he said. 

“Who was it?” asked the woman. 

“Shankar. Shankar Gupta of Kanpur,” replied Pramod 
concocting a false name and address. 

“Hmmm...” 

Pramod understood that things were going right and so 
he ventured, “I want to go to your place in the evening.” 
“Did you say Shankar Gupta of Kanpur? Okay,” responded 
the woman. Pramod collected the address of her place and 
said that he would come around half past eight. 

He took his bath, put on a dress and found that he still 
had time to spare. To while away the time he ordered soda 
and taking out a bottle of whisky placed it on the table. 
Since the soda was delayed he thought he could talk to 
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the representative of the rival company over telephone. He 
dialled his number; but as soon as he dialled the number 
he changed his mind; he would rather talk with him in 
the morning. But by them the telephone on the other side 
had started ringing and Pramod wished the gentleman were 
not at home. But he was home and he picked up the 
receiver. 

“I think I should meet you once again before I leave 
this place,” said Pramod. 

“I, too, wanted to look you up. We've a lot of work 
with you,” responded the man. 

Just then his soda came and without thinking Pramod 
suggested, “It'd be nice if you could drop in for a drink 
with me.” But immediately he regretted his impulsive 
invitation and hoped that the man would not accept it. 
But he agreed instantly. 

To retrieve the situation, somehow, Pramod said, "O.K. 
I am going out on some work and would be back between 
nine to nine thirty. Please come around that time. “After 
saying this he was afraid that the man might even agree 
to that. So without allowing him to respond he butted in, 
“I think that'll be too late for you. Isn’t it? Well, let’s settle 
it this way. I shall come again in a week’s time. We'll 
certainly meet then. We’all have a programme for the entire 
evening.” 

“That would be alright. Please keep in mind the talk I 
had with you this morning. All your conditions are 
acceptable to us”, said the man. 

“Certainly, certainly,” responded Pramod and replaced 
the receiver. 

He resolved not to extend such hasty invitations in future. 
But he had work with that man and although he knew 
that he was betraying the secrets of his own company, he 
also knew that it was an extremely lucrative deal for him. 

He decided not to give it any more thought and 
concentrated on his drink. But he could not get rid of the 
thought of the lucrative and unscrupulous deal offered by 
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the man that morning. He made a mental estimate of his 
monthly gain from the deal and how he would spend that 
dough for his family. Drinks coupled with the thought of 
the hefty pecuniary gain thrilled him no end and he got 
ready to proceed to the address which he had obtained 
over the telephone. 

He had a lot of money in his briefcase and he did not 
consider it safe to leave it in his hotel room. He also did 
not know whether his destination was a safe place or not. 
He decide to keep the currency notes in his inner pocket; 
but there was not enough space. Finally he put the money 
in the briefcase and as an afterthought also put in the 
whisky bottle, which was half empty. The he came out 
carrying the briefcase, hailed a cab and gave the address 
of his destination. He arrived there just at half past eight 
and gave himself a pat for being so punctual despite his 
busy schedule. 

The place was dark and depressing. A frail, sickly man, 
convulsed with coughs, sat on the verandah and added 
to the gloom of the ‘house. On seeing Pramod approach 
he stood up, bobbed a courtesy and offered him a chair. 
After Pramod took the chair he said, “You have to wait a 
while; there are other persons inside.” Pramod got irritated 
on hearing this and looked at the man with disdain without 
trying to hide his irritation. But the man was a cool 
customer; he ignored the irritation of Pramod and said, 
“The other gentleman would come out any moment now. 
Shall I call for some tea?” 

“No,” shot back Pramod. 

“Did you come here earlier?” asked the man trying to 
be friendly. 

“Yes, but a long time back.” 

“If it is more than a year back I was not here at that 
time. I came here only last March. I am not keeping well 
here in this city.” 

Pramod did not allow him to be friendly any more; he 
cut him short irritatingly, “How long do I have to wait 
here?” 
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“Not long. He’d come out any moment. By the way, 
do you know any of the girls here?” 

“1 had come long back. So I don’t remember the names. 
How much money......” 

“You'll give the money to the girl inside. Please go to 
Radha. She’s a very sober girl. I’m sure you’d like her.” 

Just then two men came out of the house and hurriedly 
left the place without looking anywhere. Seized by a 
paroxysm of cough, the sickly man went inside, signalling 
Pramod to wait there. Pramod cursed the man under his 
breath and decided not to come here again. He wanted to 
treat the man shabbily but the man was so calm and sober 
that it was not possible to misbehave with him. After 
sometime the man came out, took Pramod inside and 
directed him to a room. 

Pramod was happy to find the room quite bright, and 
everything neat and clean. The girl, who stood leaning 
against the bedpost, appeared pretty and educated, too. 
Having learnt from his previous experiences Pramod kept 
the briefcase on a table there and sat on the bed. Then he 
began taking off his shoes. The girl, who was till then only 
quietly smiling at him removed the shoes to one side and 
came to sit near him. 

“What's your name ?” asked Pramod 

“Radha,” she replied 

“Is Radha your real name?” 

“No, My name was Khshyanaprabha. But since it was 
quite a tongue-twister, I changed it to Radha.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“For the last six months.” 

All lies, thought Pramod. Radha, Khshyanaprabha, six 
months - all lies! Then he thought he should strike the 
bargain soon. When the girl asked for a sum less than what 
he had expected, Pramod apprehended some catch 
somewhere. Therefore to clarify the matter he asked, 
“Besides this, do I have to pay anyone anything?” 

“That’s up to you.” 
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“Shall I give the money now or...later?” 

“As you wish.” 

Pramod remembered that all his money was in the 
briefcase. He should have taken out some money and kept 
it in his pocket, thought he. He took off his wrist watch 
and on the pretext of placing it on the table, examined 
whether the briefcase was properly locked; it was. He was 
on the lookout for an opportunity to take out some money 
from it. 

He came on to the bed and took Radha in his arms. 
While fondling her he asked, “Is any drink available here?” 

“It has to be ordered from outside. What do you want?” 
Pramod asked her the cost of various drinks and then said, 
“It’s very costly.” 

“That's right. Since all the shops would have downed 
their shutters by now, the drink has to be procured from 
some illegal vendor. That's why it’s so costly.” Pramod 
thought if only Radha would go out of the room for a 
while he could take out some money and the half-empty 
bottle from the briefcase. He would have to offer drinks 
to the girl, too. She might drink like a fish. In that case 
what would be his total expenses for the evening along 
with the taxi-fare, he calculated. Not much. Besides once 
the deal with the rival company is struck, he would not 
feel the pinch of such paltry expenses, he reflected happily. 

“That's why I have brought along a bottle,” said Pramod. 

“Shall I call for soda?” asked Radha. 

Although he wanted soda in order to make Radha go 
out of the room for a while he said, “No. A little warm 
water will do.” 

“Please wait. I shall arrange it.” 

As soon as she went out of the room, Pramod opened 
the briefcase, brought out the bottle and took out some 
money from the bundles of notes inside it. Then he locked 
the briefcase, kept the key in the hidden pocket of his 
trousers and heaved a sigh of relief. Who knows what'll 
happen in a joint like this, he thought. 
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When Radha came back with some warm water, just to 
test her, Pramod called her Kshayanaprabha. She gave a 
start and placing the glass of warm water on the table stood 
looking at him. A thin mist of sadness spread across her 
face. In a voice heavy with emotion she said, ” After a long 
time someone called me by my old name. I felt very happy; 
I felt sad, too. Please always call me by this name.” 

“Keep that false love to yourself. As if I am coming to 
you everyday:” Pramod said to himself. But aloud he said, 
“I like you a lot.” 

When Radha took the bottle from his hand and poured 
him a glass Pramod thought that the girl would swig down 
the whole bottle. But when she prepared only one glass 
Pramod asked her why she had not prepared a glass for 
herself. 

“I don’t drink,” replied the girl. 

“You have to drink with me,” Pramod insisted. 

“I had tasted it once. Didn't like it.” 

“I won’t drink if you do not drink,” said Pramod, 
caressing here. 

“Alright. Give me just a few drops.” 

Pramod made a glass for her. When Radha took the glass 
from his hand he thought that she was only shamming 
abstinence. Radha touched the glass with her lips only once 
and after Pramod had finished drinking from his glass, she 
poured everything into his glass. 

“Let me give you the money now,” said Pramod. 

“Why’re you worried about it? It can wait. Please relax 
and finish your glass. Shall I order something for your to 
eat?” Pramod thought it was another trick of her to extract 
money from him. 

“No. Not necessary,” he said. 

“You’ve not told me your name,” said Radha. 

It was not safe to give one’s name and address to such 
women, thought Pramod. He was going to say “Vinod 
Sharma” when his eyes fell on the first letter of his name 
tattooed on his arm. Though Radha was not likely to see 
it Pramod said, “My name is Prakash.” 
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“Do you live in this city?” asked the girl. 

“No. I've come here for outside. I come here often.” 

Then Pramod took off his shirt, brought out the notes 
from his pocket, counted them a couple of times and handed 
them over the Radha. She placed them on the table and 
said, “Let me switch off the light now.” Pramod nodded. 

Pramod woke up to the darkness inside the room. He 
saw the watch. It was 11.30. All on a sudden an unknown 
fear gripped him. It seemed as if the briefcase, packed with 
all that money, was not there. But once his eyes got used 
to the darkness he saw that the briefcase was there on the 
table as before. Radha was sleeping by his side. On seeing 
him awake she got up and witched on the light. Pramod 
put on his clothes, checked the money in the briefcase, and 
kept the bottle in it. When he was leaving the room Radha 
said with sleep-laden eyes, “Please come again.” 

He squeezed her shoulder a little and said, “Sure, my 
dear Khshyanaprabha.” 

The sickly man was dozing in his chair outside. On seeing 
Pramod come out of the house he stood up and asked, 
“Was everything alright? Didn't I tell you that Radha is a 
nice girl?” Pramod could guess that the man was out to 
touch him for some money; so without allowing him to 
carry on his conversation he cut him short, “Go and get a 
cab for me.” 

After going into his hotel room Pramod first opened the 
briefcase and counted the money. Everything was alright. 
There was no more sleep in his eyes and he decided to 
write the report of the day’s work for his company. While 
writing the report he thought on what conditions he would 
work for the rival company. Just then he remembered Radha 
and he remembered her as a good natured girl. But he 
immediately corrected himself - How can one, whose 
character is bad, be of a good nature? 


(Translated by Bibhuti Mishra) 
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Though he tried hard, Indranath could not efface the 
memory of that incident which had gone deep into his heart. 
It so happened that when he reached out his hand for 
Madhavi, she had shrunk back from his touch. At that time 
there was nobody else there. He and Madhavi were alone 
in her house and there was absolutely no ostensible excuse 
for such behaviour on her part. 

It had taken more than two years for him to be able to 
touch Madhavi. It had been a period of severe restraint 
and anxiety and a testing time. Although he had known 
Madhavi since long he had never thought of her as his 
lover. There had been a normal friendship between them 
and he never felt any qualms about their relationship which 
was steady and free from any complexity. 

He used to meet her off and on and always informed 
her whenever he went out of the town. Once when he 
informed Madhavi over telephone about his going out of 
the town for seven days, she asked: “Why are you going 
out for so many days?” 

“Nobody would miss me, that’s why,” Indranath had 
replied with apparent playfulness. 

“T'1l miss you,” Madhavi had rejoined, laughing. 

Then they had discussed other things; but the last remark 
of Madhavi had got etched on his mind. After replacing 
the receiver he sat depressed for a while and all on a sudden 
realised that he had grown tender towards Madhavi. 

“Madhavi, I love you,” he whispered softly to himself. 

Since that moment he was completely wrapped up in 
Madhavi. While travelling in train, arriving at another city, 
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totally tired, while talking to people about business in the 
office and while tossing about in bed at night without a 
wink of sleep he remembered Madhavi every moment. He 
wanted to talk to her over the phone, but did not get the 
line. Once when he got the line his heart-beat quickened 
on hearing her voice from the other end and he hung up 
without talking to her, because to make a telephone call 
to her from another city without any reason appeared to 
him rather unusual. 

Seven days later, when Indranath boarded the train, the 
journey back home seemed to him something entirely 
different. He felt as though he was approaching some 
cherished destination where he would find all the bliss of 
his life. On arriving in the town he rang up Madhavi. 
Although she talked with him affably, he could not be 
normal with her. It was as if those seven days had wrought 
havoc in his mind and heart. 

When he met her again, Indranath became very conscious 
of their relationship and was distinctly ill at ease. He realised 
that Madhavi was totally unaware of the storm raging in 
his heart. He could no longer be playful with her and his 
relationship with her became more formal than before. He 
tried to keep a distance from Madhavi though previously 
he had felt no qualms about touching her. In such a 
condition he became even more depressed and he lost 
interest in life. The brief meetings with Madhavi appeared 
meaningless to him and he decided that he would, rather, 
put an end to such a formal relationship. But that, too, 
was not possible, and he began to meet her more often. 

Indranath felt that unless he attended to this problem 
of his he would go mad. So one day he went to Madhavi’s 
house, determined to sort it out. She was alone, yet he 
could not speak out his mind, though he tried hard. They 
passed the time having tea, exchanging pleasantries and 
discussing daily chores and finally, Indranath took leave 
of her. Once on the road, his mind was assailed by acute 
restlessness and he felt suffocated. He stood alone on the 
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road for a few minutes, deep in thought and then retraced 
his steps to Madhavi’s house. 

Madhavi opened the door and asked: “Did you forget 
something?” 

Indranath knew that unless he spoke his mind there and 
then, he would be soon lost in inane talks about mundane 
affairs. He mustered up courage and said: “Madhavi, I love 
you.” He had apprehended that Madhavi would either burst 
out laughing and dismiss it as a joke or take offence and 
show him the door. But she did neither. 

“Please take a seat,” she said calmly and sat there lost 
in thought. In those few moments of silence Indranath hung 
between life and death. He was anxiously waiting for 
Madhavi to respond to his words. 

After a while she raised her head and looking straight 
into his eyes said; “Look, let’s remain just friends.” 

Indranath got up and left her without saying anything. 
His mind was strangely light yet heavy at the same time. 
He understood that there was no tenderness of love in 
Madhavi’s heart for him; but he could not decide how to 
steer their relationship further. At last he made up his mind 
not to visit her anymore. It would be hypocritical to have 
a formal relationship with someone to whom he had 
dedicated his life and love, he thought. 

After a gap on one day he got a call from Madhavi. 

“Please meet me as soon as possible,” she said. Now 
he was in a quandary-would she confess her love for him, 
at last? Or is it some trivial affair that made Madhavi give 
him a call? What sort of a meeting would it be, now that 
he has expressed his weakness for her? Indranath was 
assailed with all these questions and doubts during the 
interval between Madhavi’s telephone call and his arrival 
at her house. 

This time, too, Madhavi behaved normally and was 
perfectly at ease with him. She received him cordially and 
asked: “Would you like to have a cup of tea?” Indranath 
replied in the affirmative and said in an aside: “Oh, 
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Madhavi, whatever you have to say, come out with it soon. 
Speak up. Say that you love me.” Nothing of the sort 
happened. Madhavi came with the tea and asked him about 
his work, about his health. When Madhavi went on to 
discuss mutual friends, Indranath cut in: “Why did you 
call me?” 

“You had not given me a call, that’s why,” answered 
Madhavi easily. Indranath kept mum. He knew that 
whatever he would say, Madhavi would turn the 
conversation to something trivial and ordinary. Madhavi 
looked at him; he kept mum. She asked him something; 
he kept mum. At last she was beaten. She said: ’T thought 
a lot about what you told me the other day.” 

"What did. you think? What did you decide?” 

“1 thought and thought, but couldn't decide on anything.” 

“What's there to decide? Either you love me or you don't. 
You know your mind, I suppose.” 

“Is it so easy to know one’s mind?” retorted Madhavi 
and put a question, “Is it possible to have love from one 
side only?” 

“Does it mean that mine is a one-sided love and there 
is no reciprocation from your side?” 

“I didn‘t say that. I was only asking about the possibility 
of such a situation. Is it not possible that one loves the 
other without the other being aware of it? In such a situation 
what is the meaning of love?” 

They argued over this for quite sometime, but finally 
Indranath had to return without any assurance from 
Madhavi. Though Indranath felt that every meeting drew 
them closer to each other, their discussions always turned 
into debates on principles and essence of things. She never 
bared her heart to him and it was a trial of patience for 
Indranath. Every meeting with Madhavi made his heart 
grow fonder of her. While sitting with her, talking to her, 
he would be overcome by a strong desire to gather this 
girl, who had taken over his life so completely, in his arms 
and keep her to himself for ever. But he could not even 
touch her, let alone hold her in his arms. 
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In cinema halls, sitting with Madhavi, he would lean 
against her whenever some romantic scene came on the 
screen; but she would be restrained. She never objected 
to his putting his hand on her shoulder when they sat, 
side by side, on a sofa; but if he tightened the hold to 
pull her towards him, she sat still resisting it and finally 
Indranath would take his hand off accepting defeat. 
Sometimes he placed his hand on her thighs and around 
her waist; but before his hands could rove over other parts 
of her body, Madhavi would to check him by placing her 
hand on his. During her illness Indranath could take his 
hand only up to her forehead and neck in order to feel 
the temperature. 

By now Indranath was so much in love with Madhavi 
that he did not want to spoil their relationship by forcing 
his physical demands on her. They discussed everything 
in a free and frank manner and Madhavi had no qualms 
about discussing even matters relating to sex. They used 
to joke about it, too; but Indranath could not come any 
closer to her. Then one day he asked her in jest: “Are you 
sure you're not frigid?” 

“Why don’t you go ahead and see for yourself?” asked 

Madhavi and smiled. That day Indranath did not dare do 
or say anything else, but another day when he opened his 
arms and beckoned her, she eagerly fell into his embrace 
and gave in. 
, Madhavi certainly was not frigid; in fact she was a fiery 
marvel beyond his wildest dreams. Her five feet two inches 
frame was a burning desert of sand dunes, oases and 
mirages, the only respite from which was to be in the night 
of consummation. Her eyes were scorching meteors which 
singed the mind and scalded the heart. Her mouth was a 
volcano and each kiss was an explosion. Her embrace was 
a ring of fire and her breath was the ruthless blast of 
summer wind; her braid was a blazing flame and every 
hair on her was a separate spark. Her inside was a seething 
sacrificial pyre in which Indranath burnt and melted, but 
came out pure and bright every time. 
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When Madhavi put back her saree and sat there smiling, 
Indranath could not fathom this frail, sickly girl who was 
an entirely different person in bed. At those moments there 
was no smile on her lips, no softness on her face, no 
tenderness in her eyes. The gentle and feeble girl used to 
be transformed into a wild and passionate package of limbs 
that swallowed up Indranath completely. Indranath was 
happy to submit himself totally to this Madhavi. 

Then one day everything changed suddenly when 
Madhavi did not allowed him to touch her. Had it happened 
before their coming together, he would have asked her for 
an explanation. But when they were on the verge of 
knowing each other intimately such behaviour on her part 
perplexed him. He pulled back his hands and thereafter 
never tried to touch Madhavi again. 

After this incident, when they met again, it appeared 
hollow and unnatural to him. The girl who had become a 
part of his body and mind, now sat at a distance. He sat 
alongside her; yet they talked in a formal manner. Indranath 
could no longer see the other Madhavi from behind the 
folds of her saree. Suppressing the deep sighs within his 
heart Indranath would get up and leave her. 

He tried to understand Madhavi’s change of behaviour. 
Was she in love with someone else? Didn’t she feel 
physically attracted by Indranath any more? Had he become 
a butt of her contempt? Did she feel remorse for being so 
physical and the withdrawal the result of such remorse? 
All these questions racked his brain, but he could not arrive 
at any conclusion. Madhavi was self-willed and self-confident 
and she never regretted her decision. Why did, then, she 
withdraw herself from him? 

Indranath was back to square one. In the beginning his 
sorrow had been one of the non-fulfilment, but now he 
was back to where he was in the beginning after traversing 
the path to complete and endless fulfilment. Every moment 
he tried to trace out the reason for Madhavi’s behaviour. 
This question, that remained unanswered in his mind, 
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assumed greater importance for him than his longing for 
Madhavi, their love and their intimacy. In such a mental 
condition his meetings with Madhavi became few and far 
between; because it was extremely painful for him to meet 
her in a formal manner. He thought that he would forget 
Madhavi, forget those initial days when they came to know 
each other, forget those intimate moments of their growing 
relationship. But he realised that it was as difficult to forget 
as it had been easy to remember her. 

Indranath had thought that time would bring the healing 
touch; but with the passage of time Madhavi’s memory 
besieged him completely. Every memory of hers accentuated 
his agony. She haunted him incessantly. She robbed his 
mind of its peace. When her memory became insufferable, 
he addressed her in his mind: Madhavi, please deliver me 
from this cursed life. Let’s be strangers again. I shall again 
meet you for the first time and again offer my love. You 
would reject my love, not me and I shall spend the rest 
of my life in trying to touch you. 


(Translated by Bibhuti Mishra) 
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I was going to our village after a lapse of several years. I 
had lost touch with the village for quite some time and 
must have visited the place only once or twice after my 
school days. After I joined college and later took a job after 
my graduation, I had really nothing to do with the village. 
As a matter of fact, we had severed our connection with 
the village for years now. We had sold off our land there 
and I was going to the village, taking four days’ leave from 
my job, to sell off a house we had there. 

Come to think of it, it was also not our ancestral village. 
When my father was the post-master in that area, he had 
bought some cultivatable land at a cheap price and had 
later built a house in the village. I was born in that house. 
When father got transferred from that place, we stayed back 
and I studied in the village school. When I entered college, 
we left the village and moved to the city. We rented a 
house there and virtually lost touch with our village. Only 
father visited the village now and then to look after the 
land and sometimes a tenant from the village would come 
with rice from the fields. When tenancy laws were 
introduced, father sold the paddy lands. He, however, kept 
the house in the fond hope that one of us would some 
day go back to settle down there. 

After father died, I was the only member of the family 
who kept contact with the village. I had many pleasant 
memories of the place for I had spent my entire childhood 
and school days there. Our house in the village was not 
really a part of the main village. The villagers were all 
untouchables and during those days there was no question 
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of living together with them. If he had not got the land 
cheaply, father would perhaps have built the house 
elsewhere. Our house was located on the outskirts of the 
village, on the banks of a pond and we had the advantage 
of both being in the village and away from it. 

Living with the untouchables would normally have 
created a problem; but father having a transferable job, our 
family had very little contact with our relatives. What we 
did in this place was beyond the probing eyes of our kin 
and so we were happy living with the villagers. The 
villagers were mostly landless labourers and earned their 
livelihood working in the fields of rich land owners. There 
was a primary school in the village, where the children 
studied for a couple of years, before they were old enough 
to go and work in the fields. 

As a child, I had many friends in the primary school. 
When I went to study in the high school in the neighbouring 
village, some boys from our village had joined me there, 
but they soon dropped out. I had spent my younger days 
in great happiness in our village. Even now as I thought 
of the open fields, the mango groves, the river and the 
hills, my heart filled with memories of happy and idyllic 
times. Sitting in my small room in the city I often 
remembered my village and my childhood. 

There were many festivities in the village. Though there 
was no big temple, there were many small structures 
housing idols, and the banyan tree at one end of the village 
was also the abode of many deities. On auspicious days, 
the place turned into a whirl of colourful clothes, buntings, 
flowers, vermilion and incense and singing and chanting 
and sacrifice of cocks. These used to be days of great fun 
for the village children. 

The festival for which our village was best known was 
the tiger dance. The three day festival was held during 
the month of Phalgun, when there was little work in the 
fields. Preparations for the festival started several weeks 
earlier and during the festival, the dance itself became the 
major event, attracting spectators from the neighbourhood. 
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After the festival, our dancers went to other villages to 
perform and earned some money too. Raghu Chowkidar 
was the leader of the dance group and trained the young 
men before the festival. Raghu looked after our land and 
his son Gopal was my classmate. They were thus close to 
our family and I got a chance to see the preparations for 
the tiger dance from close quarters. 

The dance really was something special. When fifteen 
to twenty strapping young men with yellow and black 
stripes on their bare body danced to the vigorous music 
of drum and clarinet, shivers world run up the spines of 
spectators. Year after year, Raghu and his enthusiastic band 
of dancers practiced hard to make the dance a success. For 
about three weeks before the festival, Raghu would forget 
about his meals and sit under the tree with his drum. If 
any of the dancers made a mistake during practice, he would 
shout at him. If my father gave him some errand during 
this period, Raghu would say, ‘Let the festival be over first’. 

When Gopal joined the dance that year, many were 
surprised and jealous too. Gopal was flighty and not good 
at his studies. He also was the youngest of the dancers. 
But he worked hard at the dance and soon became one 
of the best. After he left school, he devoted more and 
more time to dance and on the days Raghu was unable 
to come for the practice, Gopal took over training the other 
dancers. 

When we moved away from the village, father had 
entrusted Raghu with looking after our land and the house. 
Some years later, we got news of Raghu’s death and 
naturally Gopal took over the responsibility of looking after 
our property in the village. Around that time, I remember 
having gone to our village once. Gopal had the keys for 
our house and during my stay in the village, it was Gopal 
who looked after me. It was shortly before the festival 
and Gopal was then very busy in preparation for the dance. 
One evening 1 went to see the practice session with him 
and was very happy to note that the young men treated 
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Gopal with respect and learnt their dance with enthusiasm. 
Gopal was now known as Gopal Chowkidar and everyone 
called him this. I do not know if any of Raghu’s forefathers 
had in fact been a chowkidar in the village, but somehow 
the title had stuck. 

This time, I was going to the village after about fifteen 
years of my last visit. My only link with the village now 
was Gopal. I used to write to him once in a while and 
sent him money for repair of the house. I was looking 
forward to my stay in the village and meeting Gopal. I 
got off the train and started looking for Gopal in the station. 
I did not find him, but a fashionable young man met me 
and said that he had been sent by Guru Gopal to take 
me to the village. When I asked him about the bus, he 
said that he had a taxi for me. I was very happy about 
the progress our village had made, for a taxi was unknown 
in that area in my time. Even buses operated very 
infrequently then and we had to get down from the bus 
and walk through muddy tracks and ridges of paddy fields 
to reach our village. 

I was even more surprised to find a nice metalled road 
to our village, which the taxi took. When I asked the young 
man if the road was part of the community development 
work in the village, he told me that the road had been 
done by some cultural organisation. I was about to ask 
him more about it when our taxi stopped. Like the road, 
I also found it difficult to recognise our village. The village 
appeared to have changed completely and everything had 
a new and prosperous look. The taxi stopped in front of 
our house and the house too was unrecognisable. It had 
been freshly white-washed, there were rooms added to it 
and there was electric light. There was a signboard in front 
of the house proclaiming it to be the Institute of Tiger Dance. 

My surprise knew no bounds when I discovered some 
foreigners in the verandah. Gopal came out of the house 
much to my relief, but it did take me a few seconds to 
recognise him, for he was attired like a classical musician 
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in tight trousers and a long coat. I called out his name 
and went forward to embrace him, but he extended his 
hand and said ‘good morning’ and shook my hand with 
great aplomb. He introduced me to the foreigners and 
showed me to my room. I was both surprised and delighted 
to find that Gopal Chowkidar was now able to talk in 
completely ungrammatical but fluent English and that the 
foreigners were treating him with respect. 

When I was alone with him in the room, Gopal 
Chowkidar updated me about happenings here. Tiger dance 
had become world famous in the meantime and he was 
getting invitations from foreign countries to go and perform 
there. He was staying abroad half the year giving 
programmes and teaching foreign students. Many foreigners 
were coming to our village to learn dancing and also to 
do research. Gopal had put our house to good use and it 
was he who wanted to buy it. He asked me to come and 
see the rehearsals that evening. I expressed surprise since 
the festival was several months away. Gopal explained 
that there were dance classes round the year and, as a 
matter of fact, the festival had been shifted to winter since 
it was easier for foreigners to stay here during those cooler 
months. He gave me a small booklet on their activities 
and took leave. 

Going through the booklet, I learned many things about 
which I was not aware. Tiger dance had now been found 
to be a. classical dance form which followed the system 
laid down in Vyaghra-shastra, a newly discovered ancient 
treatise written on palm-leaves. This classical form had been 
confined to a small region, our village to be precise, and 
had been perverted and vulgarised by local influence. The 
dance would have been lost to posterity had an American 
anthropologist not spent a night in our village a few years 
back on account of his car breaking down and seen the 
preparations for the festival. That is when the revival and 
purification of the dance began and it became world famous 
in course of time with the efforts of Guru Gopal and the 
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support of western scholars and musicologists and 
institutions. 

The booklet made me both happy and sad. I was happy 
because something from my village had now become world- 
famous and my childhood friend was the centre of it all. 
My sadness was because the village of my childhood did 
not exist any longer and our very own tiger dance had 
been made public property. I consoled myself, however, 
with the thought that the old must give place to the new 
and that progress should be welcomed. 

As I came out of the room engrossed in these thoughts, 
a foreigner accosted me. From the camera and tape-recorder 
hanging from his shoulder and the note-book in his hand, 
I guessed that he was a research scholar. Without so much 
as a hello he held the microphone in front of me and asked, 
“Are your Guru Gopal’s landlord?” I could not give him 
a straight answer since Gopal’s having the keys of our house 
did not exactly make him my tenant. When I kept quiet, 
he reframed his question and said “This is your house, 
isn’t it?” As soon as I said yes, he shot the next question 
at me, “Are you a Brahmin or a Shudra?” Before I could 
answer him, he added, “What is your Gotra?”. He then 
led me back to my room, made me sit down, and connected 
the tape recorder to the electric outlet in the wall. He sat 
down comfortably and started cross-examining me. Though 
it was irritating, I went through the question session as 
politely as I could, hoping that it was all for Gopal’s good. 

Fortunately someone came to my rescue and called me 
to come and see the rehearsal. There was a big new hall 
at one end of the village in which they were having the 
rehearsals. It was brightly lit and Gopal was sitting on a 
dais with Guru-like seriousness on his face. Sitting amidst 
the foreigners, I looked around. A foreigner at one corner 
was adjusting his camera on a tripod. A European girl, 
tape recorder in hand, was sitting at Gopal’s feet and was 
looking at his face with a dazed expression. The dancers 
were sitting in three rows dressed in velvet with a tiger 
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skin pattern and they had masks on their faces. Eight 
musicians with different instruments were sitting on Gopal’s 
left, behind microphones, awaiting the Guru’s instructions. 

When we were all seated, Gopal closed his eyes and 
chanted some invocation. He touched the ground and then 
his forehead. The dancers thereafter touched his feet one 
by one and the girl sitting at his feet joined them too. Then 
the music started, the dancers stepped forward, and there 
was a good hour's vigorous dancing. The dance, however, 
did not touch me as the dance of old did; as a matter of 
fact this dance had little in common with the dance I had 
witnessed in my childhood. When the dancers took off their 
masks after the dance, I also noticed that there were three 
foreigners among them and one of them was a girl. 

As soon as the dance was over, the research scholar 
cornered me to resume his inquisition. I dodged him with 
great difficulty, only to get entrapped by another foreigner. 
Fortunately, this man was polite and courteous and instead 
of asking me questions, supplied me with lots of 
information. He was in fact the person responsible for the 
revival of the dance and but for him, the dance would have 
fallen into oblivion. He told me how Indian folk culture 
was deteriorating day by day in the absence of patronage 
and protection and what steps were necessary to preserve 
it in a pure and pristine form. Cheap elements were getting 
into folk culture, thereby making it a travesty of culture. 
For instance, tiger dance had been divested of its original 
mask and dress over the years and fortunately these were 
reintroduced. I felt relieved and grateful that tiger dance 
had been saved from the hands of the uncultured villagers 
thanks to the efforts of the foreigners and in its pure and 
pristine form, it was now getting encomiums in foreign 
lands. I wondered what Raghu Chowkidar would have 
thought about it all if he had been alive. 

But then, I thought to myself, it was no longer Raghu 
Chowkidar’s village; it was an international centre of dance. 
The people of our village had nothing to do with the dance; 
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the dance was now a form to be enjoyed by learned people 
in foreign countries and to be the subject of research by 
musicologists and anthropologists. The dancers in masks 
and velvet dresses were no longer my brethren; they were 
cultural ambassadors of our country. 

With these thoughts in mind, I went over to Gopal. The 
girl with the tape recorder was still shadowing him. Gopal 
had a mask in his hand and was explaining why the eyes 
were painted red. According to Bharat’s Natyashastra, he 
was saying, red symbolised fury. The girl’s face brightened 
and she asked Gopal to stop a while as she made notes 
in her note book. I was told that the girl had engaged herself 
in the task of writing a biography of Guru Gopal. When 
she learnt that I was a childhood friend of Gopal, she made 
me promise a full day’s interview with her. 

Going back to our house from the place of rehearsal we 
skirted the village, which was now quiet and asleep. As I 
walked the short distance, the moonlight through the trees, 
the winter fog, the screeching of the crickets, the smell of 
the earth and the flight of bats all reminded me of my 
childhood. But the magic was suddenly cut short when 
we turned round the grove to come face to face with our 
house with its electric lights and the signboard standing 
like a guard in front of the house. 

We were having dinner when Gopal asked me how long 
I planned to stay. I looked around and a strange depression 
enveloped me as I found myself surrounded by 
anthropologist, musicologist and biographer with their 
camera, tape recorder, note book and flash light. I felt 
uncomfortable and out of place. I said to Gopal, “I have 
some urgent work, I must leave early tomorrow morning.” 


(Translated by the Author) 
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When the taxi cab stopped a second time on the slushy 
road to the village, Subodh’s heart sank. Earlier, he had 
always come to the village only in winter, so this miserable 
rain and slush of his village had escaped him. The mud 
and wild bushes and teeming insects reminded him of his 
childhood; but as he came out of the taxi and wiped his 
shoes on the wet grass, he felt annoyance. He should have 
come a few days later if he was to escape the rains. But 
when he heard of the serious illness of father, he could 
not postpone his visit. Besides, he had some work in Delhi. 
If he could talk to the organizers into fixing the seminar 
sometime in winter, he could bring his wife and children 
to India then, and the organizers would pay for the travel. 

Subodh had been in the USA for fourteen years. In the 
beginning, he often pined for his home: the house, his 
parents, the brothers and sisters, the village-relatives, and 
the towns he had known in Orissa, the people of Orissa, 
the weather, the rites and the rituals and love and affection. 
He had planned to come back to his country after earning 
some money in America. But there is no end to the allure 
of money and wealth. To earn more he went from one 
university to another, and finally left the last university 
to join a commercial firm. He bought a large house on 
instalments, and to repay the instalments, had to look for 
a more paying job. His wife, who was not very educated, 
underwent several training programmes after her two sons 
went to school. Now she worked in a hospital there and 
earned a decent pay. The two sons were American citizens 
not just by virtue of their birth; their manner of speaking, 
clothes. bearing and thought were also like those of 
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American children. Subodh had given up all plans of 
returning to India during his active life. But after he retired 
from his job and after the children had settled down, he 
would return to India—some such vague desire he had 
nursed inside him. 

Though the present moment or the immediate 
environment could not possibly be called the ideal one to 
ruminate over his past life and its gains and losses and 
happiness and sorrow, standing on the slushy roadside with 
an umbrella, under the drizzling rain, Subodh began to 
roll over in his mind about his past. He had left behind, 
way behind, his needy parents and brothers and sisters, 
his poor village and harsh childhood. His children studied 
in excellent schools, and he could easily meet their needs 
and demands. He was happy in his job. On holidays he 
took his children out. His only sorrow was that he had 
no friends there. While this made the family-tie intense and 
intimate, he sometimes missed the lack of social relationship. 
Sometimes on Saturday evenings he called over his and 
his wife’s colleagues. But these were formal occasions too, 
like the other aspects of social life of the country, and lacked 
the heartfelt spontaneity of his folks in Orissa. After the 
guests left, when he helped his wife to do the dishes, his 
mind was filled up with a strange sadness. Then he 
remembered his native place; and known and half-known 
faces of childhood and adolescence came back to him. His 
wife would look into his eyes understandingly and ask: 
“When is your next seminar in Delhi ?” 

These seminars held in Delhi were for Subodh the easy 
connecting links with his motherland. Without spending 
his own money, and without availing leave from work, 
he was able to come to India for a few days. He used the 
opportunity to bring his wife and children, though not 
everytime. But this time, he had to pay for his own travel, 
and getting leave was no small ‘hassle either. With this worry 
about loss of money in the back of his mind, he asked 
the driver: “ Is it okay now, or will it take long ? ” 
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The driver snapped the car bonnet shut, and said: “ Water 
has seeped into the carburettor. It would take sometime 
to became dry. Sir, please get into the car.” 

Then the driver managed to light a cigarette under the 
drizzling rain. 

Subodh shut the umbrella and got back into the car. After 
the long flight, he was very tired and he closed his eyes, 
and thought about his wife and children, as he drowsed 
off. 

At this moment, his brothers Manabodh and Prabodh 
had been waiting for him on the verandah of the village 
house and had lost hope of his coming. Though they had 
sent a telegram a week ago, what certainty was there when 
it would reach Subodh ? Then, who knows, whether he 
will come, abandoning all his important assignments and 
responsibilities ? Yet they thought that Subodh would surely 
come. Though he did not write to them regularly, he came 
home everytime he came to India. Without any advance 
information, he would suddenly reach the village in a taxi, 
stay for a night, and next day go away. Of course, he had 
not been able to come when mother died. While they had 
been debating if they would inform him or not, mother 
had passed away. They wired the news of her death. 
Subodh did not write to them but a cheque for two hundred 
fifty dollars came in the address of Manabodh. It was quite 
a bother and it had been taken a long time to encash the 
cheque. 

Therefore, this time, as soon as father’s condition 
deteriorated, Manabodh called over Prabodh, and together 
they sent a cable to Subodh. Manabodh, the eldest, stayed 
in the village and looked after the land. Prabodh, the middle 
one, worked as a lecturer in a college in the nearby town. 
Father was very old, and often fell ill. Manabodh was not 
particularly young either, and suffered continuously from 
fever and other illness. The two brothers had their own 
domestic troubles which kept them occupied; they met when 
someone was unwell, or when there was some land 
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problem, or at harvest time. The families of the two brothers 
had a continuous interaction through father, like when father 
would go over to Prabodh’s for a few days. For quite 
sometime now, father had been remaining unwell and 
stayed put in the village, with Manabodh. This had reduced 
the interaction between the two families. The doctor from 
the nearby dispensary was treating father. Though he 
assured that everything was fine, the brothers knew that 
one cannot be sure this time. They also knew that if Subodh 
came, he might ask them why they did not call better 
doctors from the city. They were now discussing this. 

“I could have brought a very good doctor from the city,” 
said Subodh. “But you know how much the famous ones 
charge now. First the fat fees, then a taxi. Had it been the 
first week of the month, I would have brought a good 
doctor, no matter how much it cost. But I received news 
from you only on the twenty-fifth.” 

“I am alone too, what could I do ?” explained Manabodh. 
“Work in the fields has come to a halt for the last fortnight. 
And nowadays, you will get nothing from the farm unless 
you are standing there yourself all the time.” Prabodh 
understood the mild hint contained in brother's words. 
Prabodh came only during harvest to collect his share. 
Sometimes Prabodh thought that since he was not taking 
care of the land, he will leave the entire crop to his brother. 
But his own financial see-saw did not make it possible. 

Prabodh said: “Brother, nowadays it is difficult to provide 
just for your food. After all, how much pay do I get from 
my job ? The little salary is over by the twentieth day of 
the month.” 

Someone called, and Manabodh went in. When he 
returned, he said: “Father was asking for water.” Father 
was sleeping in the bedroom and women and children sat 
around him. He could not get up, squat or speak. He lay 
quietly, and sometimes when he found it painful to breathe, 
his pitiable groaning could be heard. 

Prabodh said: “I came when I got the news from you, 
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no doubt. But my mind is with Kuna. Never studied well. 
Passed in third division. Now the problem is how to get 
him admitted to college. Had I been there, I would have 
tried through some contacts. Misfortune that I’ve been sitting 
here idle for five days.” 

Manabodh’s children had left studies and looked after 
cultivation. His eldest son had been married last year. Since 
his livelihood came from land only, his mind was full of 
worries about this. He said: “I have not been able to see 
the land for a long time now.” 

Prabodh said: “I’m here, so why should you loll here ? 
You can go and see the crops.” 

“Let Subodh come; that is most important now,” said 
Manabodh. “Will you have some tea now ?” 

“Okay. Tell them to put less sugar.” 

Prabodh remembered something and said suddenly: 
“What about getting some good tea leaves for Subodh? Send 
someone to get it before Subodh comes.” 

Subodh’s cab arrived when they were sipping tea, 
squatting on the verandah. Suddenly all the children of 
the village arrived there from nowhere and surrounded the 
cab. Subodh paid the cabman, handed over his suitcase 
to someone, understood from his brothers’ faces that father 
was alive, and considerably relieved, asked: “How is father?” 

The three brothers went inside to father. There was none 
else there. Father was in deep sleep and his breathing was 
slow and irregular. Subodh looked at his sick and pale face 
for a moment, and then at his brothers. The brothers then 
came out. 

Before Subodh opened his mouth, Prabodh said: “We 
had decided to get a very good doctor; but the local doctor 
said that there was nothing to worry about.” 

Manabodh sent someone to get the doctor, so that he 
could come and explain properly father’s condition. And 
said:” The day we sent the wire, father’s condition was 
really very serious.” 

“I had to leave behind a lot of urgent work,” said Subodh. 
“Besides, travelling has become so very expensive.” 
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A small room had been cleared of everything and had 
been cleaned to the extent possible, and a bed had been 
made for Subodh there. He went in, changed and came 
out, and squatted on the verandah, next to the brothers. 
He remembered that Manabodh had written to him several 
days ago asking him to bring a few small items for the 
children. He had come in a hurry this time, and had not 
been able to get anything for anyone. It was getting dark. 
Someone had left a flickering sooty lantern on the verandah. 
The house had electrical fittings installed, but the village 
was yet to receive the much promised electricity. Some of 
the villagers came and called on them. Subodh was the 
only one from the villagers who lived abroad. Though he 
had known many of them quite well, it was not possible 
now to discover the old relationships and become intimate 
with them. So his meetings with the half-recognised villagers 
was a formal exchange of namaskar. 

Manabodh was feeling proud that his own mother’s son, 
his own brother, lived in America, a fact which earned him 
some respect from the villagers. Though Subodh did not 
write regularly, Manabodh was happy enough to describe 
imaginary details from unreceived letters. When Subodh 
came, Manabodh collected from him details about America, 
the roads, the life-style and so on, hoping that this elaborate 
information would be useful to him later. Whether the 
villagers understood or not, he liked to pass on the delightful 
news that the names of both the sons of Subodh had 
changed in America, Janmejay has became John and Yayati, 
George. 

After the villagers left, Manabodh, reflecting over father’s 
illness, asked Subodh: “What do you do in America when 
you fall sick ?” 

Prabodh had one conspicuous bad habit that he always 
demonstrated his knowledge, which he picked up from 
sundry reading. Before Subodh could reply, he butted in: 
“Sickness is the same everywhere. America has more serious 
diseases, more competent doctors, larger hospitals, more 
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expensive and unadulterated medicines—that is all, isn’t 
that so ? 

Subodh was amused, and said: “No, not so. There you 
have to insure yourself against sickness also.” 

Meanwhile, the doctor arrived on his bicycle. He also 
wanted to know about doctors of America. Therefore, 
Subodh had to provide a detailed description. When the 
discussion went from health insurance to a film star insuring 
her legs for a few million dollars, even Manabodh lost his 
patience. He told the doctor: “Let us go in, sir, and attend 
to father.” 

The brothers went in with the doctor. Father had gone 
off to deep sleep. He was breathing at normal pace, though 
it clearly showed that breathing was painful. The doctor 
examined his chest, read his own prescription again, 
estimated how much medicine was left in the bottle by 
tilting it, and said: “Everything is okay.” 

When they came out, the doctor gave a historical exegesis 
of father’s illness and of the treatment. But soon he began 
to ask Subodh more and more about American hospitals 
and doctors. Manabodh had no interest to know these great 
details, so he asked Subodh: “Aren’t you hungry?” 

Subodh yawned and said: “No, I am not hungry, but'’m 
sleepy.” 

Manabodh sent off everyone, asking the doctor to come 
the next morning. Then the brothers sat down to supper. 
After food, they talked to each other, and Subodh did not 
know when thie fell asleep. 

Next morning, when Subodh’s eyes opened, he 
remembered that he was not in America, but was in the 
village. The sun was way up; it was almost noon. He 
thought about his wife and children whom he had left 
behind in America. Even though they had lived there all 
these years, it was like being a foreigner, and he never 
felt happy about leaving the children behind. He dispelled 
those ugly worries from his mind and went to father’s room. 
Father was awake, recognised him and appeared pleased 
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to see him. When Subodh went closer to him, he seemed 
to be saying something, though no words came out. Subodh 
left him and came to his room, washed himself and returned 
to his bed. He took out coins of various countries from 
his coat pocket, to be gifted away to children. He arranged 
his things, sipped the tea, which had been kept for him 
by someone and came out to the verandah. 

His brothers were waiting. No sooner he joined them 
than Manabodh narrated the problems about cultivation. 
Subodh said: “Bhai, what do I know about land matters 
that you are telling me all this ? I come to the village only 
because father is alive.” 


A little later he said: “Bhai, if you want me to sign any 
papers regarding land, I'll do that before I go.” 

Manabodh said: “Let father get well first. Then we will 
see.” 

After a lot of hesitation, Prabodh said what he had been 
wanting to say for along time. “Nowadays in our lecturer’s 
job, there is not much scope to go ahead. Unless one gets 
some higher degrees. Many persons from this side are going 
to America. Can you fix something for me ?” 

If Subodh had responded even slightly encouragingly, 
Prabodh would have been happy. But he said bluntly: 
“Those days are long gone. When I went to America, why, 
I applied, and immediately I got a seat in a university and 
fellowship too. Things are very difficult now. One has to 
manage for at least a year on one’s own. Then may be, 
may not be.” 

He looked at Prabodh'’s face and understood his 
disappointment. So he added: “Send an application. Let 
us see.” 

Prabodh knew that this remark was meant as a 
consolation, and was not sincere. So he remained quiet. 

Meanwhile, the doctor came. Everyone went inside with 
him. The doctor examined father and said: “Today he is 
much better. He will be perfectly okay in a few days.” 
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Indeed, father appeared far more lively than yesterday. 
Subodh’s brothers were feeling slightly guilty because they 
had summoned him unnecessarily from so far off. To defend 
their action, they told the doctor: “Only a few days ago, 
you said that his condition was very serious. Otherwise 
we....” 

The doctor said: “In fact, the day you called me in, your 
father was in a critical condition. But I diagnosed correctly 
right then and began the treatment.” 

He read the prescription once more, and changed one 
medicine. And said: “Since he has got slightly better, I am 
changing one medicine. He should fully recover in two three 
days.” 

The doctor came out; but did not go away. Like the other 
villagers, Subodh was his link to exotic lands. The doctor 
wanted to know about America and specially about the 
condition of doctors, the facilities available to them, and 
the comforts. All because he had heard that from these 
parts doctors had gone to America and had been earning 
hundreds of thousands rupees, and lived like kings. 

Subodh could understand the excitement of the doctor 
and others about America, but kept quiet, since his thoughts 
had, meanwhile, escaped to his children. Even though he 
knew for certain that it was impossible, he asked: “From 
which post office can one ring up America ?” 

He received a negative reply and he turned his thoughts 
to the Seminar to be held at Delhi. If he could get a 
typewriter from somewhere, he could atleast write a letter 
to Delhi before going there. There was no hope for this 
too. So he decided to write an informal letter in long hand 
and send it to his friend who was organising the Seminar 
in Delhi. “Excuse me, ” he said and got up and went inside. 
The doctor, now discouraged, trudged towards his bicycle. 

Manabodh again raised the matter of the land. Prabodh’s 
interest in the land was for the paddy he got out of it. 
But his ultimate intention was that if the land could be 
sold, he would use his share of the money to build a house 
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in the town. But Manabodh spoke only about the problems 
of farming and Prabodh had no interest in them. 

The ancient old schoo! teacher of the village came, stood 
in front of the house and called Manabodh out. He was 
very old, but he could still walk around and had maintained 
his eternal jocular self. He too had taught everyone in 
the village sometime or the other, and so every one 
addressed him as good ol’ teacher. He too had come 
because he had heard about Subodh’s arrival. Manabodh 
asked him to sit down and called Subodh out. 

Good ol!’ teacher said: “When you were children, the 
three of you looked the same; you lived the same way. 
Each of you have been through my rod. Now you have 
grown up, you are each unto yourself.” He stopped for 
a while and then said: “Once the three of you were going 
to drown in the village pond. Nakula had gone and saved 
you, the three of you.” 

The words of the good ol’ teacher reminded Subodh of 
his childhood. He could not recollect the drowning, but 
he remembered how the three of them had played, 
struggled, and studied together. The reminiscences filled 
his mind with endearment and affection for his brothers. 
Subodh looked at them. Truly, no one resembled the other 
anymore. As they grew older, living different life styles, 
their appearances seemed to have changed too. No stranger 
can take a look at them and say that they are brothers! 
Only a few scant memories of childhood now brought them 
together. But then, who had time to run through his 
childhood memories? 

Good ol’ teacher asked Subodh: “In your America, do 
you have ol’ teachers like me?” 

Subodh stared at the old man’s face, snow-white hair, 
wrinkled skin, hardly able to see, this good ol’man, who 
had taught everyone in the village. Whom could Subodh 
compare him with in America? He thought that he would 
describe to him about the educational system of America. 
Then he had second thoughts and said: “That is a very 
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different country; everything is different out there, their 
students, their studies, their teachers ...” 

He stopped. In fact why only studies, or teacher? 
Everything was different there. 

After the teacher left, several other persons from the 
village came to meet him. Subodh met each of them until 
it was time to have the noon-time meal. He ate and went 
to see father. Father was looking much better, though the 
medicine had put him into a silent slumber. Father heard 
the footsteps of Subodh, and asked: “When did you come? 
How is everything?” 

Father closed his eyes. Subodh returned to his room, 
brought out the letter he had written for Delhi and gave 
it to someone passing that way for delivering at the post 
office. 

Meanwhile, Prabodh said: “Father is getting better; I think 
I'll go back by the evening bus. I'm still worried about 
the admission of Kuna.” 

Subodh said: “I too thought so. But I am booked in 
the flight for two days later. Given the arrangements here, 
I don’t think that I can advance my journey. 1 think I 
will have to stay for two more days.” 

Then he looked at Prabodh and said: “I suggest you too 
stay for a couple of days more. I'll drop you at your place 
on the way, when I go. Then I can meet your family also.” 

Manabodh became happy with this arrangement. 
Prabodh could stay at home, and he would take Subodh 
to the farm lands and show him how the crop was coming 
up. 

The brothers suddenly became quiet. Father was getting 
well, and as if the only thread that joined them together 
~as beginning to snap away. Subodh worried about his 

huldren in America. What would they be doing? Prabodh 
nought about Kuna. All this extra expenditure this month 
‘ill mean some cuts from the next month's expenditure. 
hat he had taken leave from the college made him 
ncomfortable. Manabodh was thinking that he had not 
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gone to look after the land for quite a few days. Now-a- 
days unless one stood on the paddy fields, well, you know, 
no one can be trusted. 

In some distant past, the three brothers were like one 
another. They studied in the same school. They had been 
salvaged from drowning by the same man. They do not 
remember that now. They do not have anything to discuss 
anymore. The three brothers have become different persons. 
They have gathered together, briefly, and the rest of their 
two days’ staying together would pass away in such trivial 
conversations. 

As the evening settled down to darkness, and the 
quietness on the verandah became heavy, Manabodh said: 
“When father gets a little better, let all of us get a 
photograph taken with him.” 

The other two brothers nodded in acquiescence as if the 
piece of bromide paper will give a new life to their faded 
and long-lost relationship and bring them together once 
again. 


(Translated by Hrushikesh Panda) 
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After finishing the tea Bibhu threw the clay cup away with 
a force that was more than necessary and stood up collecting 
his shoulder bag. The moment he stepped into the corridor 
of the compartment with a pack of books in the hand, the 
train jerked. But Bibhu was very familiar with such 
idiosyncrasies of the train. Crossing the corridor with steady 
steps he entered the nearby compartment. It was unusually 
empty. People say that every train, up or down, is always 
crowded. But sometimes, as a strange exception to this 
saying, Bibhu found many seats lying vacant. Though the 
other hawkers might not be doing good business on such 
occasions, Bibhu’s sale of books went on well. Perhaps 
the passengers got a chance then to skip through the books 
sitting freely, and Bibhu also found it easy to talk with 
them. Bibhu surveyed the compartment once and occupied 
a vacant seat in front of a Bengali couple. He took out a 
bulky Bengali book from his bag and giving it to them 
said, “You may not be acquainted with this author well, 
but this book is surely going to be famous soon”. The 
gentleman turned the pages of the book and passed it to 
his wife. Bibhu could read their faces, and knew what 
sort of books they wanted. He took out a newly published 
book of a popular writer and the gentleman bought it as 
Bibhu had expected. He took money from him and thought 
whether he should sit near them and talk, or go to the 
next compartment. The lady was beautiful, wore an 
expensive saree and ornaments, but her face lacked any 
impression of sensitivity. Bibhu stood up to go. 

Bibhu’s friends often asked him, “Aren’t you tired of 
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your daily travel in the train?” Do they know what sort 
of a complete universe the train is? How can a man 
spending his life in the office, the home, the market and 
with the neighbours understand that a world of one’s own 
can be built with unknown, unexpected people? For Bibhu 
every sunrise was a wonder! Does the same old train of 
the day remain the same next morning? It not only enters 
a new earth, a new environment, it also moves on taking 
a new direction. Do the last-night-passengers in the train 
remain still the same when the morning arrives? Bibhu 
thought all this but did not tell it to his friends. He simply 
smiled and said, “As you people live in a town, this train 
is where I live. It is my town.” 

Does anything happening outside not really happen in 
the train? In his wandering life of ten years (no, no, why 
should it be a wandering life — the train was his home 
after all) whatever he experienced was incomparable. Rise 
and fall of love; from coaxing a lady to business and 
commerce, theft, rape and murder: it had fallen on Bibhu 
to witness all these, fortunately or unfortunately. A shiver 
ran down his spine when he remembered an event of a 
particular day. After the train crossed a big junction, when 
all the passengers were getting ready for bedtime finishing 
their dinner, Bibhu thought of taking a last round in the 
train. Crossing one compartment while he entered a nearby 
chaircar, he saw a middle-aged lady standing near the door. 
She held a glass jar in her left hand. Seeing Bibhu she 
took out a chocolate from it and gave it to him. Bibhu 
put it into his mouth. The lady took out another chocolate 
from the jar to give it to the man standing behind Bibhu. 
Bibhu turned back just to see who the fellow was. But 
no body was there. Bibhu turned his face round and found 
that the lady too was not there any more. His hair stood 
on its end. He got inside the chair-car and saw that 
everybody was there settled in his or her seat. But the 
lady was found nowhere. He searched for her in the nearby 
compartment, but she was not there either. Shaken with 
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fear he returned to the attendant’s seat and told him, a 
friend of his, about it. His friend asked, “A middle aged 
lady in the chair car?” He took out a list from his pocket 
and gave it to Bibhu where the names of the passengers 
were recorded. There were the names of three ladies in 
it who were above forty. Keeping in mind their seat 
numbers Bibhu went again to the same compartment, and 
found the three ladies sitting there. But the lady who gave 
him the chocolate was not there to be seen. Bibhu thought 
he had imagined the whole thing. But the taste of the 
chocolate still lingered in his mouth. Coming back to his 
attendant-friend he again told this to him who said, “You 
had better go to sleep now; we will enquire about it in 
the morning.” 

Bibhu had made friends with many employees of the 
railway department during these few years. They allowed 
him to move freely in the train, used to keep his books 
with care, and also loaned him money when he required. 
So to say, they were the members of Bibhu’s family. Some 
evenings, if one such friend found his duties over, he would 
persuade him to get off the train in the station and spend 
the night at his place. At times Bibhu would agree. Before 
going to his friend’s house he would buy a small bottle 
of booze if the shops were open, and would gossip late 
into the night in that small house in the railway colony. 
Even these moments were merely the extension of his life 
in the train. The house was near the rail-lines. Trains 
passed by all through the night while Bibhu slept, and on 
the bed he felt the vibrations he experienced during the 
sleep in the compartment. 

There would be break in this kind of his life, when he 
visited his sister in the village. Except this sister there was 
no one among his kith and kin. She lived in a distant 
village, and Bibhu always complained why they did not 
build their home near a railway station. His sister’s children 
were very fond of him and teased him calling him a 
vagabond or the vagabond uncle. The few days he stayed 
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with them he got himself involved with them, sharing 
household work, mixing happily with everyone in the 
village. But hardly after seven or eight days he would be 
restless to leave. He would become quiet. He would not 
play with the children either. And everybody knew that 
it was Bibhu’s time to leave. His sister’s children would 
say, “Uncle is bitten again by the travel-bug.” Once he 
left, he would send no letter, no address, no message - 
nothing. When even after repeated requests he did not 
keep any contact with them, they too gave up bothering 
about him. But they knew that one morning he would 
suddenly appear, and stay with them at least for four to 
six days. 

While at his sister’s home Bibhu helped her children in 
their lessons. Once his sister said, “You stay back a few 
days more this time; you can go after Dipu’s examination 
is over.” This alerted Bibhu. He thought this was a trap 
to detain him. He said, “No. I have stayed here for a week 
instead of a day; I have much work to do over there.” 
His brother-in-law asked, “What work can you have?” 
Bibhu gravely answered, “Brother, you do not know what 
difficulties there are in my profession. You will have to 
go to one book shop after another and settle their accounts. 
Unless one’s account is settled, will one give books in 
advance? Besides, I must see where my articles are kept 
- with which conductor or guard? - of which train? I shall 
have to look after that also.” His sister said, “Who is asking 
you to wander like a vagabond? Think of this house as 
your own and live here, or, if you so wish, we will build 
a room nearby for you with your money that is with us. 
If you feel ashamed of sitting idle, you can certainly help 
your brother-in-law in farming. After all he needs a helping 
hand.” Bibhu laughed the idea away. He said, “what 
kind of new job can I take at this age? Do you think I 
can really do anything? I am content with selling books.” 
His sister got angry and said, “Why don’t you say straight 
that you are fond of the train compartments and of the 
snacks in the tea stalls of the station.”! Bibhu said, “You 
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are very right. If the bed does not vibrate during sleep, 
can a man sleep at all? And the stalls in the stations? 1 
cannot express how tasty is their food. Surely, next time 
I shall get some for you.” 

Bibhu would avoid staying back saying all these. His 
brother-in-law used to say, “Only when an aunt comes, 
this vagabond uncle will settle down.” Anyway, all this 
happened many years ago. No one could persuade him 
to marry. Where should one get a bride for him now? 
Only once the matter went up to the point of selecting a 
girl. A girl of his village became a widow a few days 
after her marriage, and stayed at her father’s home. The 
girl was very sober and everybody lavishly praised her 
beauty and virtues. His brother-in-law and sister were rigid 
on the point that Bibhu should at least go and see the girl 
once. They dragged him against his will to the girl’s house. 
Indeed, the girl was beautiful and good natured. She sat 
in front of them, and talked with them modestly and clearly. 
She described without hiding anything how after the death 
of her husband she had to undergo various difficulties in 
her father-in-laws house. Bibhu liked the girl in all respects. 
Back home his brother-in-law said, “You must say yes 
blindly. We have known her since her childhood. One 
can find such a girl for a wife only through good luck.” 
Bibhu wondered for a while, “Should he say yes?” He 
recalled the quiet and innocent face of the girl. What right 
had he to entangle the vagabond life of his with that of 
such a young and good natured girl? But it was a 
superficial thought. Actually he was himself afraid of any 
attachment. He thought he would be bound with such a 
girl for ever. How would he go out leaving her at home 
alone after marriage? What would happen then to the world 
outside that ran whistling on the railways? He could hardly 
bear to think of being a captive in his own home. He 
did not say yes or no then, but going back he sent a letter 
that he would not marry. After that no one raised the 
question of his marriage. 
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Of course it was not as if he did not like the company 
of women. Sometimes he spent his nights along with 
friends at Sonagachhi. The owner of the brothel which 
they visited was a very polite and pious old lady. Her 
girls were also simple and modest. Not that this place 
was free from the disturbances by the goons and drunkards. 
Yet it was a good place for relaxation and entertainment 
for Bibhu. Liquor and food for the night were available 
here cheaply. After midnight when people dispersed silence 
fell on the locality, and Bibhu would sleep peacefully. Next 
morning after a bath he would leave to catch the train. 
A few years back he came here regularly on the instigation 
of a friend. His friend was in love with a girl called Mina 
living there, and he would ask Bibhu for company. He 
had paired Bibhu with Arati, a friend of Mina. By frequent 
visits Bibhu was now familiar with Arati’s joys and griefs 
and Arati too shared all her happiness and sorrow with 
him. Once he brought from the village Arati’s seven or 
eight year old son, who stayed there. And he took them 
round the city the whole day. Things went on like this. 
But once Bibhu did not come to see Arati for a few days. 
The moment Arati saw him she cried a lot, beat him, and 
refused to listen to anything. She calmed down at last after 
Bibhu promised her that he would come to see her on every 
alternate day. But after returning from Arati that day Bibhu 
never went back to that brothel again. 

His sister often frightened him saying, “Well, you can 
take care of yourself now as you are young. When you 
will be ill and bed-ridden, what will you do? Who will 
look after you? Who will take care of you?” It was not 
that Bibhu did not have such fears. Once he lay ill on 
the railway platform. A railway man later took him to 
his home and treated him for his illness for four days. After 
this Bibhu decided that if he fell seriously ill ever again 
he would go to an unknown place and lie there. He would 
not like to trouble anyone he knew. He had many such 
experiences during his rail journeys. Sometimes passengers 
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on the point of death, whom no one knew, were found 
in the train. But even they were somehow attended to. 
Sometimes one would find a corpse too in the train. Once 
a dead body lay for two days on the platform of a small 
station from want of identification. Bibhu had a desire that 
he would sleep one night as usual and get down as a corpse 
in an unknown station without creating any problem, 
without giving any trouble to any one. 

No, one should not think of such inauspicious things 
especially when one was unwell. After all, Bibhu’s life went 
on without problems. Two books already were sold right 
in the morning. He went to a nearby compartment and 
stood near a gentleman who was reading a book. It is a 
strange rule that those who have books only would buy 
more books. The gentleman put down the book he was 
reading, and saw all the books Bibhu carried one by one. 
He enquired from him if he had with him one or two 
particular books. At last, he brought a low priced book 
lest Bibhu should feel disappointed. At that moment, a 
woman sitting on the side row asked “Do you have 
children’s books?” Looking at her Bibhu guessed the age 
of the little girl and asked the women, “How far are you 
going? I would get the books for children within fifteen 
minutes.” Bibhu marked in his mind the seat where the 
woman sat, and moved forward. He went to the next 
compartment and saw four persons playing cards on a trunk 
putting it between the two rows of seats. He stood near 
them and watched the game of cards. At that moment, 
one of the players stood up and told Bibhu, “Please hold 
my cards for a while. I am coming back soon.” Bibhu 
occupied his seat and was soon engrossed in the play. 
When the man returned, Bibhu stood up. The man said, 
“No, no, you sit down and complete this round.” Bibhu 
sat down again, and set his mind on the game. 

He went to the tail-end of the train; and when he came 
back with children’s books he found the little girl crying. 
Giving the book to the mother Bibhu tried to console the 
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girl. But the girl did not stop crying. Bibhu showed her 
through the train’s window how things ran outside. He 
showed her pictures from the book. But nothing worked. 
At last he took out a handkerchief from his pocket and 
folding it made a toy rat and ran it on his palm. The 
little girl stopped crying and watched his game. But she 
did not come near him and hid her face behind her mother. 
Her mother selected a book and gave it to her; she threw 
it down. Bibhu picked up the book and gave it to her. 
She did not take it. The mother gave him money and 
said, “Why do you pamper her so much? She will be all 
right after she gets a nice beating.” 

That evening when Bibhu was taking tea in the station 
both the mother and daughter got down the train. The 
girl was smiling then. Seeing Bibhu the mother said to 
her daughter, “Look, the book-seller babu. He tried to 
console you so much when you cried. Go and say a 
namaskar to him.” The girl lifted her hands from the end 
of her mother’s saree and said a namaskar to him. But 
she closed her eyes shyly, when Bibhu looked at her. Bibhu 
put down the tea cup and thought, “The train stops here 
for some time more. He should see them out of the station.” 
But his feet did not move. What was the use of developing 
this relationship? There was no end to such loving little 
sweet relationships in his life. He never allowed any of 
these to grow. Someone had offered him a job, another, 
an agency of some company. Once a gentleman met him 
with a letter from his brother-in-law. His proposal was 
that if Bibhu married his widowed sister, he would get 
her house and all her property. Many such proposals came. 
But Bibhu laughed them all away. What would he do 
with home and land? He was quite happy with his life. 
What more would he get out of attachments - of home, 
or land, or near and dear ones? 

He would not remember a face had he not seen it within 
a week. He used to have many meeting and pleasant 
exchanges with many a person in the train. But after he 
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got off it, he would usually forget them all. Sometimes 
some one would tell him, “We met five years ago, and 
you gave me a book for half the price.” Some other would 
say, “I have been seeing you for many years now, but you 
do not seem to age. You look as before. Which medicine 
do you take to preserve your figure? You better sell that 
medicine.” All such polite talk! 

That day while wandering in the station he saw that 
woman again boarding the train with her little daughter. 
This time there was a young girl with her. After some 
time the woman got down and standing near the window 
of the train talked with the young girl. When Bibhu was 
wondering whether he should go to them or not, the little 
girl smiled. Bibhu had to go. Seeing him the woman said, 
“It is my good fortune that I meet you now. My sister is 
travelling in this train. I am worried as she has never 
travelled alone before. Our brother has been informed to 
come and receive her at the station. It is good that you 
are in this train. Please take care of her on the way.” Bibhu 
looked into the compartment. A young girl in her early 
twenties looked at him wonderingly. After some time the 
woman said, “Please come near the window; Rumi is not 
able to see you well. She is such a grown-up girl. Yet 
she is afraid of everything.” When Bibhu came near the 
window, Rumi asked, “In which compartment are you 
sitting?” Bibhu answered, “Don’t worry. I am in your 
compartment.” 

As the train started Bibhu went near Rumi and said, 
“You sit here. I shall come again.” Rumi asked, “How 
can I stay alone?” She moved aside, made room for Bibhu 
and said, “Sit here.” Bibhu sat; he thought that only after 
some time passed he would go to fetch his book-bag. 
Without talking to him any more Rumi engrossed herself 
in viewing the scenes outside the window. After ten 
minutes or so, he was about to stand up to go when Rumi 
said, “I feel thirsty.” Bibhu stood up and said, “Let me 
get some water for you.” He went to the compartment of 
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the conductor, rearranged his books, and put a few into 
the bag. As he stood up with a pack of books in the hand 
he remembered that he had to get some water for Rumi. 
He put down the books, and came to her with a glass of 
water. Rumi said, “Did you have to take so long to fetch 
a mere glass of water?” Taking a gulp she said, “This 
water is very bad to taste. Is no orange drink available 
in this train? I have money.” Bibhu laughed and said, 
“Take this water now. You can have the orange drink in 
the next station.” Picking up his shoulder bag as he got 
up to go, Rumi asked, “Where are you going?” Bibhu 
answered, ‘It is my business to sell books. Let me come 
after selling a few.” Rumi said, “Show me the books. I 
shall buy.” She took out all the books from the bag and 
saw them one by one. She held one of those books in 
her hand, and said, “I shall buy this one. What is the 
price?” 

“Thirty-three rupees; but for you I will reduce it by three 
rupees.” 

“That means thirty rupees. My God! Who will buy a 
book spending so much money? Why don’t you sell film 
magazines? I would have bought one.” 

After some time Bibhu said, “You keep sitting here. Let 
me go. If I do not sell any book, what shall I eat today?” 
Rumi said, “I will take you to my brother's place. You 
will eat there. If you taste the cooking of my sister-in- 
law once, you will never forget it for all your life. How 
much do you earn in a month selling books?” 

“Who can say that? If in this month it is high, in the 
next it is low; if the sale does not go well, there is 
starvation.” 

“Then you do this - if you earn well in this month, keep 
the extra money in the bank. If your earning is not good 
in the next month, draw that money and use it yourself. 
Don’t you have this common sense?” “All right. I shall 
keep money in the bank now on. Do you know a bank 
where it is convenient to keep money?” 

“What do I know of banks? You are old enough to 
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know which bank exists where? If you lived near our 
house, 1 could have shown you the bank that is there. 
Where is your home?” 

“My home? This train is my home.” 

“Oh, what fun you have! You can go wherever you 
like. And you can have snacks and orange drink getting 
off in a station whenever you want.” 

At that moment the TTI came into the compartment. He 
was known to Bibhu. Seeing him he said, “The book you 
gave last time was not interesting at all. Tomorrow I will 
return it.” Finding Bibhu talking to someone else Rumi 
looked outside the window. The TTI asked her for the 
ticket twice. But she could not hear. Bibhu shook her 
and said, “Show your ticket.’ Without turning her face 
from the window Rumi passed the purse to Bibhu and 
said, ‘It is in there.” Bibhu fished out the ticket from a 
mess of money, keys, handkerchief and chits. After the 
ticket was checked Bibhu put it inside the purse, and when 
he returned it to Rumi, she said, “Let it be with you. 1 
may lose it if it is with me.” While they were busy talking 
thus, the train pulled up at the station. Bibhu noticed that 
Rumi was no longer listening to him while he talked to 
her. After some time Rumi wore a sullen face. When 
Bibhu asked what the matter was, she turned her face away. 
Bibhu kept quiet. He knew that a few moments later 
Rumi’s sullenness would disappear. In fact, when Bibhu 
sat without saying anything, Rumi nudged him hard with 
her elbow and said, “You said you would get me orange 
drink from the station!” When Bibhu stood up laughing, 
Rumi said, “I gave you that purse to keep it carefully. And 
you leave it so carelessly. A thief may take it away. Carry 
it in your hand.” 

After this, Rumi did not let him leave her throughout 
the journey. Not only did Bibhu have to tell her elaborately 
everything of his life, but also he had to listen to all the 
little irrelevant details of Rumi’s life. For example, Bibhu 
got to know who were Rumi’s enemies, which lecturer 
taught worst in her college, what kind of boy she would 
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like to marry, who was her favourite actor etc.. While they 
talked like this Rumi’s station came into view. Rumi insisted 
that Bibhu went to her house and ate there at night, no 
matter her brother came or not. 

Getting off the train in the evening they looked about 
the platform. But Rumi could not find her brother. The 
train had reached on time; perhaps that was why he had 
not come yet. Bibhu asked Rumi to sit on a bench, put 
her luggage near her and, against her wish, handed back 
the purse to her. He told her that he was going to look 
for her brother, and went up the overbridge from where 
he could easily see the bench on which Rumi sat. She looked 
relaxed and was reading the film magazine he had bought 
for her. 

No. There was no question of his going to Rumi’s 
brother's house. What if her brother did not come to take 
Rumi? He was in a real dilemma unnecessarily. One 
gentleman seemed to move towards Rumi's bench. Thank 
God! He was saved. But Rumi did not get up from the 
bench. The gentleman talked to her, and again moved about 
the platform as if in search of somebody. 

Bibhu climbed down stealthily. Instead of going towards 
the place where Rumi sat he went carefully to the other 
side of the platform where a passenger train stood. It was 
to go in the opposite direction. He looked back and saw 
Rum:i still sitting alone. He turned his face away and looked 
through the train-window facing him. A little boy with a 
ludo board was asking his father to play ludo with him. 
But the father was talking to some one, and was trying 
to avoid playing with the boy. The train whistled to move. 
Bibhu saw in a side glance that Rumi’s brother walked 
up to her, and Rumi stood up this time. The passenger 
train had begun to move, and Bibhu got into it. He went 
near the boy and said, “Come. I will play with you.” Then 
he sat down and looked outside. Rumi and her brother 
were no longer within his view. 


(Translated by Rabi Shankar Mishra) 
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CALL it Karma or call it fate these things are destined, 
Ranganath concluded. They had gone to the same school, 
to the same class. They had even joined this company on 
the same day. When posted at a small town together they 
shared one accommodation too. For a long time their lives 
had moved on parallel tracks. A time came when the tracks 
fell away. Jaysingh married, raised a family. With his 
worldly initiation perhaps, came the desire to better his 
lot. Jaysingh became an ambitious man. Ranganath never 
married. All his energy turned to his work. Promoting the 
interests of the Company was his raison de etre. While 
he remained thus immersed in his work, Jaysingh had got 
busy pleasing his bosses. Soon enough, Ranganath found 
his friend had been rewarded with a promotion. He was 
now Ranganath’s superior. 

Disheartened and deeply troubled Ranganath realised that 
he had given the better part of his life to the Company, 
that his interests had, over the years, narrowed down to 
the sales figures of the agricultural equipments which the 
company produced. Many of his contemporaries over the 
last twenty years had switched jobs but like Jaysingh, he 
had stuck on to this organisation. And now he had neither 
the desire nor the tenacity to go for a change. And yet... 
his pride revolted against Jaysingh’s promotion. The 
promotion insulted him. He would hand in his resignation 
tomorrow. He had no family to take care of, no financial 
problems either, why should he take it lying down? 

His fevered mind suggested another course of action. 
He would, he decided, write to his employers and tell them 
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all about Jaysingh’s past errors of which he knew. Infact 
Jaysingh had himself confided about some of them to him. 
But their years of friendship somehow held back Ranganath. 
He finally decided he could not put Jaysingh into trouble 
in this manner. His ire now turned towards his Company. 
They should know the work each one of their employees 
was putting in and who should get the promotion. These 
Companies, he groused, yes they had their plus points but 
they really did not try to know the people who worked 
for them. In any case a majority of the shares of the 
company were held by Indians though the management 
still remained in the hands of foreigners. Ranganath knew 
of their follies too. Why then should he not write an 
anonymous letter to the government with the incriminating 
information? After some thought his sense of fairness voted 
against such an action. Well, he could quit his job and start 
an agricultural equipments’ factory. One day his own 
Company would rival this one, he vowed to himself with 
sudden determination. This was actually but a fond dream 
of Ranganath. Ticked off by his bosses or when matters 
at the Office went wrong, Ranganath brought out his dream 
from the closet and took refuge in it. The dream was 
however, not wholly insubstantial. 

Ranganath infact maintained a file on the subject of setting 
up a factory for agricultural equipments complete with 
project report, necessary official forms, the rule book and 
the whole paraphernalia. These papers gave him the much 
needed feeling of security. Though collected over years, they 
were all updated and workable. The cost of the factory 
however escalated from a few lakhs when he had first 
conceived of it to a crore of rupees. He had to revise its 
size according to the modifications in the Government's 
policy from time to time. Complete and workable though 
the file was, it was for Ranganath not a project to be 
implemented but a magic world wherein he could lose 
himself, get away from the real one when it treated him 
sO unbearably harsh. 
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The day Jaysingh got his promotion, Ranganath took out 
the dust covered file and lost himself in the world that 
his imagination had so lovingly created. On the table lay 
a map, yellowing already, having been collected almost a 
decade back. It showed exactly where the factory’s shed 
would be located. Ranganath at the moment was, infact, 
busy setting up the factory. Newspaper clippings of various 
models such as his, lay on the table. A half-full whiskey 
glass too was at hand to help Ranganath along his onerous 
task. By the time he had acquired the piece of land, got 
the Government's permission, shipped in machinery from 
abroad, constructed the shed and had started manufacturing 
the equipments, the night was well into the small hours. 
Ranganath finally got up and went to bed. When sleep 
came he had considerably enlarged his profit margins too. 

Ranganath woke up the next morning with a hangover. 
‘Have to look at these again to night’, he thought while 
putting away the papers scattered over the table into the 
file which he carefully locked up. At office, he went about 
his work as usual—first the mail and then the few official 
matters that had to be settled and papers signed. But all 
the while he knew he was not attending to one imminent 
job—that of congratulating Jaysingh. Had I got the 
promotion I would have gone to Jaysingh myself and given 
him the good news. But, not Jaysingh. If people cannot 
go by basic courtesy what could one do? Ranganath 
shrugged mentally. He was however, feeling far from 
philosophical. 

Finally, he decided to go to Jaysingh himself. Having 
taken over the new responsibility, Jaysingh’s desk was piled 
high with files and the man himself sat behind them with 
a preoccupied look. On seeing his old friend he got up 
and said in apology, “I have been wanting to come to you 
since the morning but couldn't get out of this load”, waving 
a hand at the table. 

“It is good that you came, will you have tea or coffee”? 
Ranganath however was taking it all in a different spirit. 
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He was thinking ‘showing me how busy he is, is he? Don’t 
I know how much work there is for this job. And what 
show of hospitality. Has he forgotten in just one day that 
I do not take coffee at all’. What he said however was 
“Congratulations”. Over tea Jaysingh spoke as always before, 
relaxed and friendly. The feeling that something was amiss 
somewhere, however, kept nagging Ranganath all through. 

From that day his relationship with Jaysingh lay severed. 
Neither he tried to keep it intact nor Jaysingh. At work 
too, he was not exactly negligent but he felt as if others 
thought he was. 

He kept the company sales graph high and there was 
no way anyone could cast aspersions on his capabilities. 
Yet, he felt as if every one in the office, like Jaysingh, had 
become his enemy. When such thoughts troubled him he 
would go home, draw out his dream file from the cabinet 
and lose himself in it. 

Matters worsened for Ranganath a few years later. The 
foreign owners sold their shares to the Indians. One of them, 
a local industrialist, cornered a majority of the shares and 
took over the management. Since Jaysingh’s promotion, 
Ranganath had secretly nurtured the hope that his foreign 
masters would surely give him justice someday. Now even 
that hope had to go. 

In just a few days the Company went for a massive lay- 
off. In the shake-up that followed Ranganath became a direct 
subordinate of Jaysingh. 

In the beginning Ranganath found it unacceptable to 
regard his erstwhile friend as boss but like everything else 
in life, with time this too became a habit. After working 
with him Ranganath soon realised that Jaysingh was not 
only hard-working, he was also efficient and because of 
this was liked by the employers. 

Jaysingh took pains to behave courteously with Ranganath 
and had Ranganath wanted, the going between them could 
have been smooth. But some compulsion, obdurate and 
undeniable, made Ranganath deliberately unco-operative 
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with his friend of old. Ranganath was revolting against the 
injustice that had now thrust him in a position where he 
had to take orders from his sometime equal. It was not 
as if Jaysingh was not aware of this situation but he did 
his best not to aggravate it. His behaviour was that of 
propriety toward Ranganath, never giving him cause for 
complaint. The tension arising out this measured interaction 
had to snap, and soon. 

The company had fallen into lean times; profits were 
marginal and the owners were unhappy about this. The 
office fairly cracked up with suppressed tension. In this 
situation and the worsening personal equation between them 
it was but inevitable that someday Jaysingh should have 
to reprimanded his junior, Ranganath with unaccustomed 
harshness. Jaysingh wanted to quit right away; that very 
day. But when he thought of all those hard years of work 
he had already given the Company, he realised he really 
had no option but to bear the rebuke and continue. 

That evening on returning home Ranganath did not 
retreat into the portals of his dream factory. Instead he 
found solace in a thought that was hard and real. He 
decided he would teach this man, this man who had 
humiliated him, a lesson. A lesson whose scars would 
remain with him throughout the rest of his life. He regretted 
not putting Jaysingh into trouble earlier as he had once 
contemplated by appraising the employers of his bunglings 
and follies. Well, even now he could quite easily do what 
he had not done earlier. He pulled a sheet of paper and 
started listing these. He remembered many instances where 
he could catch Jaysingh at fault—like when he had fed the 
Company falsified information; like when he had hiked 
expenditure vouchers; had taken erroneous decisions and 
incurred the company heavy losses; when he had 
encouraged discontent among the Class Four employees. 
Ranganath seemed to remember many more such misdeeds 
of Jaysingh. For the purpose of making an allegation which 
was aimed at harming a colleague these sounded rather 
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vague. Full details with the exact dates was what Ranganath 
had to produce. He decided to get down to the job of 
collecting such evidence from the very next day. ‘TI will 
search every God damned file piled up in that dark store, 
he vowed. 

The next day, true to his promise, he fished out the 
relevant files from their dusty resting place. Much to his 
chagrin, however, he just could not get together enough 
evidence to substantiate his allegations against his once upon 
a time-friend, boss and now his bete noire. 

Surreptitiously, for days, he continued his search for the 
necessary papers which would help him to expose Jaysingh’s 
failings and perhaps bring about his suspension from 
service. Even after much effort when he could locate nothing 
substantial, he knew he had to change track and instead, 
from now on, keep a hawk’s eye on Jaysingh to catch him 
when he slipped. That evening on returning home he again 
took out the file on his dream factory. But he did not open 
it like always. He kept it away in a box where he stored 
his unwanted things. That night he opened a new file, a 
file to keep a record of Jaysingh’s errors and failures to 
be used against him at a later date. 

For Ranganath, atleast, the relationship between the two 
of them was further embittered after he brought this file 
into existence. Unless absolutely necessary he now avoided 
meeting Jaysingh. 

Whatever interaction they had was now done through 
files. Had Jaysingh wanted, he could have broken this 
impasse but he too did not show any inclination to do this. 
Infact, it was as if he wanted matters to go this way. His 
behaviour toward Ranganath underwent a change. It had 
a roughness about it. Soon, there remained not even a trace 
of their previous closeness. The relationship was now purely 
that of the superior and the subordinate. 

These were bad days for the company. New factories 
had come up in large numbers giving fierce competition. 
Despite this, shareholders of the company were demanding 
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higher profits which was well nigh impossible to produce. 
Work pressure was at its peak, more so in Ranganath’s 
sales division. With the job load and responsibilities thus 
multiplied manifold in the last few years he had time for 
little else. Yet, he never forgot about the file which he had 
opened at home. The file on Jaysingh. He made entries 
into it, whenever he found something that could go in there, 
which, truth to say, was not often. Soon, with the employers’ 
backing and favour Jaysingh was made the Chairman of 
the Company. This too Ranganath bore, because he had 
infact come to expect much earlier that this would come 
to pass. More than ever now he was determined to bring 
harm upon Jaysingh. In whatever way possible. Even to 
Ranganath’s hate-jaundiced eyes the contents of the file 
looked inadequately incriminating. To add salt to the wound, 
in his heart of hearts he knew the reason why: Jaysingh 
was not only shrewd and intelligent, he was hard-working 
and efficient too. Ranganath was no longer a happy man 
these days. 

Matters reached a breaking point the day Jaysingh flung 
at Ranganath a file. After he had become the Chairman, 
Jaysingh was a changed man. He spoke little with his 
subordinates, mixed with them even less. He was very 
particular about work done, deadlines met and goals 
achieved. Soon he had established an image as a harder 
task-master than his predecessor and was for these reasons 
more feared. The employers however gave him their full 
support. Because, it was Jaysingh who had pulled the 
company out of the red and put it back on the rails. The 
latest developments had made Ranganath realise that even 
fully substantiated evidence against Jaysingh would have 
no effect on the employers. The file and the efforts put 
into it were now totally useless. He remembered at the 
same time that his retirement was just eighteen months 
away and if he was to put his long-drawn plans into action 
he had just that much time left. 

That night Ranganath sat with the file late into the night. 
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Thinking hard. Suddenly, an idea, entirely new, came to 
him. Since he too, being an employee held shares of the 
Company, after his retirement, he would set up a 
shareholders’ organisation. And during the annual general 
meeting he would expose all the black deeds of Jaysingh. 
Thereby, he thought with glee, not only pulling his 
reputation to shreds but perhaps he would even be 
successful in ousting him. In a bold deliberate hand he wrote 
‘Shareholders’ Association’ beneath Jaysingh’s name. He 
slept content that night in the knowledge that his battle 
with Jaysingh would now continue even after his retirement. 

Ranganath now began getting his hands on all the old 
audit reports of the Company. After collecting them he got 
down to tracking errors and deliberate bunglings in these. 
He soon found a few where the responsibility could be 
traced back to the Chairman. 

He noted these down and each time he added a new 
page to his file, his glee knew no bounds. He, a mere 
shareholder, could put this large Company and its Chairman 
into such trouble, he gloated. To make his mission a success 
Ranganath even read up the Company’s various by-laws 
and regulations. 

Ranganath got his biggest scoop when Jaysingh gave his 
son a job in the Company. According to Ranganath this 
was against all official propriety. After consulting relevant 
portions he prepared and filed a detailed report in his 
‘action-to-be-taken’ file. “Now the noose is around his neck”, 
thought Ranganath with smug satisfaction. He further 
imagined how the thundering Chairman, whom every 
worker feared, would stand shame-faced before these very 
workers entreating their forgiveness. Because of this one 
action he would lose the employers’ trust and Ranganath’s 
mind raced ahead.....perhaps even his job. Good. That would 
be the punishment for his insulting behaviour, thought 
Ranganath, experiencing a deep satisfaction at the imagined 
sequence of happenings. 

The arguments he had prepared sitting all by himself 
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the previous night and the confidence he had built up 
imagining their invincibility did not seem so invincible in 
the Office the next day. Jaysingh held complete sway in 
the Office. Everyone, and reluctant though he was to admit 
to himself, even Ranganath himself was now afraid of 
Jaysingh. This was much in evidence when Jaysingh called 
a meeting. Each of them would try to be as thorough as 
he could with the matter that was to be discussed. Jaysingh’s 
stern treatment for defaulters was the most dreaded thing 
among his subordinates, even Ranganath. 

Ranganath tried to explain away this fear, humiliating 
as it was fated to be or perhaps his misfortune and kept 
his distance from Jaysingh. Presently, his sole and of course 
hidden goal was to form the Association immediately upon 
retiring and get even with Jaysingh. Just wait, Jaysingh, 
he though, each would get his fated desert. 

All too soon even the remaining few months passed 
away, unnoticed in the unremitting pressure of work. The 
day for Ranganath’s retirement arrived. It was a day both 
happy and sad for Ranganath. Beyond his work, his life 
was as if nothing. An abysmal emptiness came upon him 
when he tried to think of his life minus this office. He tried 
to dismiss this feeling by thinking of the many 
responsibilities of the share-holders’ association and 
Jaysingh’s impending fall at his hands thereafter. 

That evening in the farewell meeting arranged for him, 
these were the two contrary thoughts that chased each other 
in his mind. His colleagues spoke in him praise, so did 
Jaysingh. When on everybody's behalf he presented his with 
a costly pen set, Ranganath accepted it graciously but to 
himself he said, rather theatrically, ‘this will write your death 
sentence, Jaysingh’ and laughed a silent laugh. 

After the meeting, Jaysingh called Ranganath to his 
chamber. Even before they could begin speaking, a peon 
came in with an urgent file. After excusing himself, Jaysingh 
started reading it. Sitting there, face to face with his once 
closest friend and now his bitter foe, Ranganath reviewed 
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the situation. He realised, with a start, that he was no longer 
Jaysingh’s subordinate. He was in fact the secretary of the 
shareholders’ association, and as such Jaysingh would have 
to speak to him with respect and if he should successfully 
prove him corrupt he would have to beg ingnominious 
forgiveness, perhaps even at his feet. Ranganath for the 
first time looked long and hard at his opponent. He looked 
so much older than himself. Frowning intently over the 
important file, the wrinkles on his forehead and around 
the straightened mouth looked even more pronounced. How 
helpless he looks, thought Ranganath with surprise. He had 
never been able to see him in this way all these years. His 
hate had clouded his vision. 

In college, Jaysingh used to be a healthy boy with a 
smiling happy personality. The man who sat in front now 
appeared ailing, irritable and so unhappy. This man here 
could easily be broken, realised Ranganath. 

The man who had brought in the file left and Jaysingh 
hesitantly began “There is so much to talk with you...” 
The telephone began ringing now. As soon as he finished 
talking into it, another important paper came which required 
his attention immediately. Just as he had put his signature 
on it, the telephone rang again. He spoke for along time. 
After putting down the receiver, Jaysingh said, and 
Ranganath could sense the weariness beneath the words 
“It is already eight o'clock. A person does not even get 
time to talk here. But if you will be home later I shall drop 
in on my way back”. 

While driving home, Ranganath contemplated on how 
he would treat Jaysingh when he arrived at his house. This 
indeed was a golden opportunity to take his longed-for 
revenge. He could talk a little and send him off from the 
door itself, not invite him in. Or he could tell him on to 
his face that he had no desire to continue their friendship. 
Or may be even tell him mysteriously that they would meet 
only in the shareholders’ meeting. 

On reaching home Ranganath took out the file on 
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Jaysingh. That he was from this day completely free of the 
Company hit him with an almost physical force. As an 
independent shareholder he had every right to expose the 
mismanagement of the Company and its officers. What is 
more, he had evidence to prove his allegations. Meticulously, 
Ranganath went through each point noted in his file, as 
he had done so many times already in the past. 

This time however the anger and determination he had 
felt in doing so earlier was somehow missing. The pages 
of allegations and complaints somehow appeared drab and 
hackneyed. 

Hearing a sound at the gate, Ranganath opened the door 
and went out. Jaysingh stood in the darkness peering to 
see whether this was the house. On seeing Ranganath he 
said, “Nowadays, my sight at night is not so good”. In 
reply Ranganath chided, “If you had come here now and 
then, you’d remember, wouldn't you?” 

Jaysingh started coughing. Ranganath sat him in the living 
room and gave him a glass of drinking water. He seemed 
very ill. Setting the glass down on the table, he breathed 
deeply and said, “You say I haven’t visited you. Do you 
know since how many years I have not gone anywhere 
in the evenings? I return from the office sometimes at nine 
and sometimes even at ten. Friends, relatives, all have 
become so distant. Home, office and back again. Managing 
that much is the most I can do.” 

“I had always thought that I must climb up the success 
ladder and one day become the Chairman. Don’t you know 
how hard one must slog to reach there. Well, I did. Working 
ten hours was not enough. I could pay no attention to my 
home and family. My son went astray. Just because I was 
the Chairman I could fit him in a good post; otherwise 
who would have given him a job? 

“And look at me...5S0 many ailments. The whole day I 
keeping popping pills but even after that I don’t feel able. 
Two years back I got operated for an ulcer. Now my heart 
is not too sound. Well, one has no other alternative now 
but to be alive on medicines. 
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“On all this, the problems of the Company. When the 
foreigners were there they understood. The new owners 
understand nothing except a profit graph. Inform them about 
the rules and they say ‘break them’. ‘Show profit or we 
close down’. Now what can a person do, tell me? 

“The time I went for my operation, I did not tell this 
to anyone. Had the employers come to know of it, they 
would have thought, ‘this fellow is no longer 100 percent 
productive, replace him’. How careful one has to be now. 
I had thought I would spend my old age in peace, but 
that is not to be, as I can see now”. 

Saying all this, Jaysingh fell silent. Looking at this ailing, 
unhappy man, Ranganath could feel only pity. When he 
said nothing, Jaysingh said “But why should I burden you 
with my woes. You did the right thing by not getting 
married. A family life is full of tension, really. With age, 
family problems too increase, never the other way. 
Sometimes I have wondered if it is death alone which can 
now bring me peace. 

“Yes, let me tell you why I have come to you. As you 
know I never had anyone in the Company who I could 
call my own man. Lately, I don’t even get along all that 
well with the owners. They may any day ask me to quit. 
Although you have retired I was wondering if you could 
still continue in the Company. More than anyone else this 
would be a great help to me. There is none who knows 
more about sales than you do. The man who is replacing 
you is no good. If you agree I could create a post for a 
Sales Advisor and give you a contract for five years. Then 
I could feel relieved, on that front atleast.” After giving 
this proposal, Jaysingh looked at Ranganath expectantly 
but Ranganath said nothing. Seeing him silent Jaysingh 
looked at him as if asking for a favour and said slowly “1 
know you are financially comfortable and do not need to 
work after retirement. Even then, please consider, you would 
be doing me a great favour”. 


(Translated by Manipadma Jena) 
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